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CULTIVATION OF INDIAN CORN. 


Ixptan Corn is the most important crop raised on 
this continent; yet on sitting down to write about its 
cultivation, we are painfully reminded of our lament- 
able ignorance of its chemical requirements. We 
know, thanks to European investigations, something 
of the requirements of wheat, bvrley, beans, peas, 
turnips, &¢., but no one kuows anything respecting 
the special demards of Irdian corn. To raise acrop 
of wheat, from 15 to 35 bushels per acre, we know 
the exact quantity of certain constituents of manure 
that will be required; but who can say the same of 
Indian corn? Who can tell us, if a soil without ma- 
nure yields 30 bushels of shelled corn per acre, how 
much ammonia, phosphoric acid, potash, etc., we must 
supply in manure, to produce 60 bushels per acre ? 
Every one must admit that such knowledge is desira- 
ble, yet we are not aware of a single experiment that 
has ever been made to ascectain the point. 

By reference to another page it will be seen that 
the New York State Agricultural Society has taken 
up this matter, and offered premiums for experiments 
oa Indian corn, whicli, if judiciously carried out, can- 
not fyil to throw some light on this interesting and 
important subject. 

fodian corn is supposed to be indigenous to the 
New World; at all events it flourishes better here 
than in Europe. It grows on the poorest sands, on 
the most tenacious clays, on granite rocks, aad rich 
alluvial bottoms; in every clime, and on all soils in this 
vast continent, Indian corn springs up, as it were, 
spontaneously, without the cure and attention of the 
planter. The ease with which it is produced, is prob- 
ably one of the principal reasons why we have neg- 
lected to study its peculiar requirements. 

Experience, that great teacher in all the practical 
arts, has taught us all we know of the cultivation of 
Indian corn. It would appear to teach that corn 
does not need so compact and calcareous a soil as the 
wheat plant demands. It delights in a loose, friable, 
warm, porous, deep soil, abounding in organic matter. 
It,does well on all good wheat soils; yet it often does 
better on soils which are too light and mucky to pro- 
duce good wheat. It is a gross feeder; we can easily 
make land too rich for wheat, but we have never yet 
seen any too rich for the production of Indian corp. 
Like all spring crops, corn requires aa active soil. 
The atmosphere should have free access, and decom- 
position and disintegration should go on with great 
rapidity. Hence, fine tilth is essential. The parti- 


by good plowing, dragging, rolling, cultivating, etc.; 
and after the plants are up, the hoe and cultivator 
cannot be used too much for the benefit of the corn 
crop. 

Many of our best Western New York farmers are 
in the habit of plowing under a clover sod immedi- 
ately before planting. By this time the clover has 
got a good growth, and the soil is in first-rate work- 
ing condition. The grubs feast on this recently 
buried matter, and do not attack the corn until it is 
well started and growing so rapidly as to receive lit- 
tle or no injury. 

Plant early—the earlier the better, if the weather 
is warm and the soil in good order, More corn was 
injured last year from late ripening than all other 
causes combined. The principal means of hastening 
the maturity of corn is to be sought in thorough un- 
derdraining. But we are well aware that the expend- 
iture of $30 per acre in underdraining is, with three- 
fourths of our readers, entirely out of the question. 
The next means to be reserted to, is to plant early 
varieties, and to avoid planting too thick, We saw 
many crops of corn injured last season from too thick 
planting. It will be said that last year was an ex- 
ceptionable season. ‘True, but we are persuaded that 
corn very geuerally suffers from this cause. We 
would rather plant in hills four feet apart, than three 
feet, which is the common practice in the Eastern 
States. Perhaps in Western New York three anda 
half feet, and three to four plants in a hill, is the best 
distance in ordinary seasons. 

Careless planting must be guarded against. Plant- 
ing “bees” are an abomination. Some of the plant- 
ers bury the seed six inches deep, while others hardly 
cover it at all. The consequence is the corn comes 
up—that which comes up at all—very unevenly. 
Some hills are almost ready for the first hoeing before 
others are out of the ground, and the field of corn not 
only looks bad, but turns. out bad at husking time. 
The hills should be made as broad and flat at the top 
as possible, and the seed be covered not more than two 
inches deep. It is better to have too many seeds in 
the hill than too few, for if too thick the plants can 
be thinned out, but if too thin, none can be added. 

It is always in the end thé most economical to 
mark out the lot both ways before planting, so as to 
insure straight rows in both directions. The cornfield 
not only looks better to the passer by, but you can 
horse-hoe both ways, and much closer without risk 
of cutting up the hills. 

If plaster can be obtained for less than four dollars 





cles of the soil should be rendered as fine as possilvle 





per ton, it will on most soils, pay to use it on corn 
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The best way to apply it is to scatter a small table 
spoonful on each hiil, shortly after the plants are 
through the soil. The beneficial effect is sometimes 
astonishing. Unleached ashes are not unfrequently 
mixed with the plaster—two-thirds ashes and one- 
third plaster—and scattered on the hill with good 
effect. It appears to be the general opinion that 
ashes can be more profitably used on Indian corn 
than on any other crop. How far the opinion is well 
founded, experiments alone can decide. 


-—_ oe — 


THE CULTIVATION OF ROOT CROPS. 


Tr is a well established fact that more nutritious 
matter can be obtained from an acre of land in root 
crops, than in any other. Thus an acre of Mangel 





| great. It is admirably adapted to our clim, 
| 


though considerable labor is needed to mg 


| &e., yet on the whole, we know of no crop jg this 


vicinity which pays better. Our esteemed 

dent sf 8. Haywarp, Ksq., is eminently pees 1 
| growing carrots. In the Genesee Farmer for 4 "| 
| 1853, will be found an interesting commaniegy, 
from him on this subject. He prefersa yellow _ 
| nut loam, weil manured with say 20 to 40 loads of 
rotten yard mapure per acre, but they will grow on 
any deep rich soil, and produce well. The soll aes 
be thoroughly pulverized with the cultivator and har. 
| row on the top, before plowing, after the manure ig 
/spread. Then plow deep and follow with rakes, anj 
'Take the top of the furrow and the manure, if ther 
| is any left in sight, to the bottom of the furrow, ang 








Wurzel, cf twenty tons bulbs and eight tons leaves, | continue in this way till the piece is prepared, which 
would yield in bulbs, 5,000 pounds, and in leaves! Jeaves the ground level and clean on the eurface. 
2,000 pounds of dry matter—while forty bushels of | Four hands will follow and rake as fast as a team ¥ill 
wheat contain only 192 pounds, and the straw 1,600! plow. The ground should be sown while Moist, soon 
pounds of dry matter. A crop of timothy of two | after it is fitted, in rows 12 to 14 inches apart, and 


tons of hay would yield not more than 3,500 pounds | half an inch deep. The soil should be pressed op 


of dry matter, while an equal weight of clover hay 
eontains only 3,200 pounds. 


While, then, roots as a class contain some ninety | 


per cent. of water, they nevertheless yield more dry 
substance than any other agricultural crop. Then, 
again, there is less effete matter in the dry substance 
of roots than in most other plants. Clover, timothy, 
straw, corn stalks, bran, and almost everything else 
commonly used for food, contains a very large pro- 
portion of woody fibre that is no more nutritious than 
am equai weight of sawdust. Common meadow hay 
and dry potatoes contain nearly an equal weight of 


the seed by treading or rolling, to ensure its vegets- 
tion. . If sown by hand, the usual quantity of seed is 
four pounds per acre; if with a machine, two pounds 
|is sufficient. The seed should be soaked in warm 
| water 48 hours or more before sowing, then mix with 
| plaster till the seed will separate. Sow as early ip 
May as the season will allow. The ground may be 
marked out with a marker made for the purpos, and 
the seed covered with a rake. If the weather js 
favorable, they will be up, and ready for the 
first hoeing in about three weeks. The hoe should 
then be passed lightly through the rows, to kill the 





nitrogenous compounds—say nine per cent of albu-| weeds and help the growth of the carrots. In ten 
men, the flesh-forming principle. In the potato, how- | days, hoe again, weed and thin, leaving one plant in 
ever, the other 91 tbs. is nearly all starch, while in the | a place; in two weeks hoe deep, weed and thin, leav- 





hay it is nearly all woody fibre. We can obtain, then, 
not only a greater quantity of dry substance, but 
also a much greater amount of truly nutritious mat- 
ter in roots than from any other crop. 

Nor is this all. The impoverishing effects on the 
soil should also be taken into consideration. In this 
respect practical experience and scientific experiment 
alike decide in favor of turnips, ruta bagas, mangels, 
&c. (We fear potatoes are an exception; there have 
been no experiments made, that we are aware of, that 
settle this point, but common experience indicates 
that the potato is rather an exhausting crop.) In 
our articles on “Lawes and Lresia,” we have shown 
that where a turnip is abundantly supplied with avail- 
able inorganic matter, it is comparatively independent 
ef organic matter in the soil, obtaining carbonic acid 
and ammonia from the atmosphere, sufficient for an 
average crop. 

Root creps, therefore, not only afford a large amount 
of truly nutritive matter, but this matter is principal- 
ly obtained from the atmosphere. Hence, the culti- 
vation of roots is one grand means of increasing the 
amount of organic matter on a farm; and it is of or- 
ganic matter, especially of ammonia, that most of our 
soils are deficient. - 

All root crops delight in a rather light soil, deeply 
and thoroughly pulverized, and enriched with well 
rotted farm-yard dung, or other quickly acting fertili- 
gers, such as Peruvian guano, or superphdsphate of 
lime. ' 


Carrots.—The value of carrots as an auxilary food 


the plants four or five inches apart in the rows, and 
the work will be completed for the season. If weeds 
grow after the last hoeing, weed them out, for weeds 
and carrots cannot grow on the same ground at s 
good advantage. : 

Mancet Wvrze..—This is another root well adapt 
ed to our climate. It is not injured by insects or 
worms, and requires no hand weeding. The tops as 
well as the bulbs are excellent food for steck, and 
more food can be raised from an acre in mangel war- 
zel, than in any other crop we have ever cultivated 
They are gross feeders; it is hardly possible to make 
the soil too rich for them. They should be planted 
in rows 30 inches apart, and from 12 to 15 inches in 
the rows. The seed can be dropped and covered 
with a hoe, just as in planting Indian corn. It is ad- 
visable to drop four or five seeds in a hill, so as to 
secure one good plant. A little sulphate of lime 
dropped with the seed, will be beneficial in giving the 
plants a start; but superphosphate of lime, say 8 
quarter to half an ounce in a hill, will be very much 
better. When placed in close proximity with the 
seed, it has a remarkable effect in stimulating the 
growth of turnips, ruta baga, mangel wurzel, &c., and 
if a good article can be obtained at a reasonable 
price, it will pay well to use it for these crops. Mar- 
gel wurzel should be sown from the middle to the end 
of May. 

Ruta Bacas.—Swedes, er ruta bagas, are much 
more extensively cultivated in England than mangel 
wurzel, but they are not so well adapted to our cl 





for horses and milch .cows, is admitted to be very 


mate ag mangels. ‘There are those, however, whe 
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at ruta b can be raised as well here as 
—_< Britain, as we would be the last to discour- 
age the idea, for we believe that the extensive culti- 
vation of this root would be attended with many ad- 
vantages; yet we believe the climate of the British 
Isles is better adapted to the growth of this root, 
than the dry, hot summers of this country. Ruta 
bagas can be sown in June, in the way recommended 
for mangels, or they may be sown in drills, like car- 
rots, and thinned out with the hoe 12 or 14 inches 
apart. Be careful not to cover the seed too deeply. 
y using superphosphate you may be sure of a crop. 
As it will be in season, will not some of our cor- 
respondents give us their experience in the cultivation 
ef ruta bagas and turnips for the June number. 


EXPERIMENTS ON INDIAN CORN. 


WE are indebted to the Secretary, B. P. Jounson, 
Esq., for the following extracts from the Premium List 
of the New York State Agricultural Society fer 
1856. It will be seen that liberal premiums are of- 
fered for experiments on Indian corn. Strange as it 
may appear, the first judicious experiment on this 
great American cereal is yet to be made. We are 
totally ignorant of its peculiar manurial requirements, 
and shall remain so till some such experiments as 
those proposed by the New York State Ag. Society 
shall be accurately carried out. The Society has 
done itself honor in taking the initiative in this mat- 
ter, and we anticipate much good from its efforts in 
this particular. 

We intend competing for the first preniium, and 
have induced Mr. De Bura, of Brooklyn, to manufac- 
ture for us a small quantity of superphosphate, ac- 
cording to the receipt given below. If any of our 
friends wish a few bags of it, they can probably ob- 
tain all they will need to make the following experi- 
ments, by writing us on the subject immediately. 


FERTILIZERS FOR INDIAN CORN. 


The Executive Committee deeming it of great impor- 
tance to ascertain the manure best adapted to Indian 
eorn, one of the most important crops in this country, 
propose to award premiums for the best conducted and 
most satisfactory experiments with the manures here- 
inafter named. 

It is desired that the field upon which the experiment 
is made should kave been under cultivation for a con- 
siderable time, and if it has not been manured, and has 
been impoverished by continued cultivation of eereal 
erops, it will be the more acceptable. It is very impor- 
tant to ascertain the amount of phosphoric acid, sul- 
phurie acid, potash, soda, lime, &e. required in the soil 
for the proper growth of Indian corn, 

The mechanical condition of the field must be care- 
fully attended to—and all parts of the field to be as 
much alike as possible. One-fourth of an acre for each 

lot, and two of these to be without manure of any 

ind, It is believed that this is as small a quantity of 
land as will secure reliable results, and it is of the ut- 
most importance that the fielé experiments should be 
satisfactory. 


PLATE OR MONEY PREMIUM, $75. 


No. I. The following preparations to be tried—each 
of the numbers representing one-fourth of an acre: 
1. Without manure. 
2. 4 tons well decomposed barn yard manure. 
8. 4 tons green manure from barn yard. 
4 100 lbs. sulphate of lime. 
5 100 lbs. sulphate of ammonia 











6. 100 lbs. superphosphate of lime. 
7. 75 lbs. pearlash. 

8. 50 lbs. soda ash. 

9. 25 lbs. sulphate of magnesia. 

10. 50 Iba. sulphate of lime. 

11. 75 lbs. of pearlash, 50 lbs. soda ash, 25 Ibs, sul- 
phate of lime, and 26 Ibs. sulphate of magnesia. 

12. As No. 11, with 100 Ibs. sulphate of ammonia. 

13. As No. 11, with 100 Ibs. superphosphate of lime. 

14. As No. 11, with 100 lbs. sulphate of ammonia, 
and 100 lbs. superphosphate of lime. 

15. As No. 11, with 50 Ibs. sulphate of ammonia. 

16. 50 lbs. sulphate of ammonia. 

17. 50 Ibs. superphosphate of lime. 

18. 4 tons barn yard manure, 50 Ibs. each of sulphate 
of ammonia, superphosphate of lime, pearlash, soda 
ash, sulphate of magnesia, and sulphate of lime. 

19. Without manure. 


(ae If potash, soda ash, and magnesia can not be 
readily obtained, unleached hardwood ashes may be 
substituted for them. 


(a¥~ The superphosphate of lime should be made from 
calcined bones, and should be placed in direct contact 
with the seed. The sulphate of ammonia should be 
applied in the hill, with a little soil intervening between 
it and the seed. The pearlash or soda ash must not be 
mixed with the superphosphate or sulphate of ammo- 
nia before sowing. The other substances can be applied, 
as convenience or custom dictates, 


(8 Superphosphate of lime fiom calcined bonea, 
ground quite fine before admixture with acid, may be 
made as follows: Grind the calcined bones very fine; 
then to 100 lbs. of bone dust add 75 lbs. water, and 
mix thoroughly; then add 100 lbs. ‘brown or chamber” 
sulphuric acid, and mix completely, and pepeat process 
until the quantity required is made. (Such a super- 
phosphate can be sown with the smallest seeds without 
fear of injuring the germinating principle.) 

PREMIUM, PLATE OR MONEY, $50. 

No. If. (Jndian Corn.)—Each plat to consist of one 

quarter of an acre. 

. Without manure. 

. Peruvian guano, 100 Tbs, 
. Mexican guano, 100 Ibs. 

Commercial superphosphate of lime, 100 Ibs, 'j 

. Poudrette, one barrel. 

. Tafeu, 100 Ibs, 

. Gypsum, 100 Ibs. 

. Unleached ashes, 100 Ibs. 
9. 4 tons barn yard manure, 

10. 100 Ibs. Peruvian guano, 100 Ibs. superphosphate 
of lime, 100 lbs, unleached ashes, 50 Ibs. gypsum. 

11. Without manure. 


In the application of Guano, it should be sown broad- 
east and plowed or harrowed in. If applied to corn 
in the hill, it will certainly injure the seed. 

The ashes and gypsum are to be mixed together and 
sown broadcast before planting, or on top of the ‘hill 
when the corn is a few inehes high. The superphos- 
phate and guano to be mixed together and applied in 
the hill, with sufficient soil intervening to prevent in- 
jury to the seed; or # may be sown broadcast, and 
plowed or harrowed in. 


PREMIUMS FOR THE BEST CROP OF INDIAN 
CORN AND CARROTS. 

The following Premiums were offered by the Hon. 
Horace Greevey, of New York, to Boys under 18 
years of age: 

Ist. A premium of $50, to the boy, under 18 years 
of age, in the State, who shall grow, within the State, 
the best acre of corn, in 1856, (the ground to be in one 
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contiguous piece,) the ground to be prepared, crop eul- 
tivated and secured by the applicant himself, with a 
full statement, as required by the Regulations of the 
Society. 

2d. A premium of $50 to the boy, under 18 years 
of age, within the State, who shall grow, within the 
State, the best acre of Carrots, in 1856, (the ground to 
to be in one contiguous piece,) the ground to be pre- 

red, crop cultivated and secured by the applicant 
Pimself, with a full statement, as required by the regu- 
Jations annexed. 


DIRECTIONS FOR INDIAN CORN, 


1. The condition of the soil at the commencement of 
the culture, and the previous crop, if any, and the 
quantity and kind of manure used, if known, to be 
given. 

2. The manner of plowing, dragging or furrowing. 
or marking the Jand for planting, the distance the hills 
or drills are designed to be left apart; the time of plant- 
ing, and the time the corn appeared above the ground; 
the number of kernels dropped in hills or drills, as near 
ascan be ascertained, and the number of stalks designed 
to be left in each hill or drill. 

8. The variety of corn planted, and the quantity of 
seed per acre; the quantity and quality of manure put 
upon the crop, and the manner of its application; and 
the number of times the corn was hoed, or other meth- 
od of cultivation. 

4, The time of cutting the stalks, or of cutting up 
the corn; the number of loads of stalks, and estimated 
value for fodder. 

5. The corn from the acre to be shelled, cleaned and 
measured in a sealed half bushel, between the 20th of 
December and the 15th of January, and the number of 
bushels to be stated. 

6. The ground to be in one contiguous piece, to be 
measured by a surveyor, with chain and compass, pre- 
vious to planting the corn, who must make affidavit of 
the correctness of his survey; and ove or more persons, 
in addition to the applicant, to certify as to the gath- 
ering, cleaning, and measuring the corn. 

7. A full and particular statement of the expenses, 
including the number of days’ work of team and hands, 
and the value of the same. 

The application, with the proofs, mvst be forwarded 
to the Secretary, at the Agricultural Rooms, Albany, 
by the Ist of February, 1857. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CARROTS. 


1. The kind and condition of the soil; statement of 
the previous crop, if any, and how manured. 

2. The quantity of manure on the crop, the manner 
of its application, the quantity and kind of seed used. 

8. The time and manner of sowing and harvesting 
the crop; and the actual yield by weight, 60 Ibs. of 
elean roots, after the tops are taken off, estimated as a 
bushel. 

4. A full and particular statement of the expenses, 
inelyding the number of days’ work of team and hands, 
and the value of the same. 

5. Asample of the carrots to be forwarded to the 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany, with the statement. 

6. The ground to form one contiguous piece, to be 
measured by a surveyor, with chain and compass, pre- 
vious to planting the carrots, who must make affidavit 
of the correctness of his survey; and one or more fer- 
sons, in addition to the applicant, to certify as to the 
gathering and measuring of the carrots, 

The application, with the proofs, must be forwarded 
to B. ?. Jounson, Secretary, at the Agricultural Rooms, 
Albany, by the 1st of February, 1857. 


All inquiries in relation to these premiums, should 


MANAGEMENT OF FARMS, 


For wikign Meer ag farm, of not iess than fift 
main evoted to grain growing, exelusiy 
land » waste land, ment at being had to ny - 
tity and quality of produce, the manner and on ; 
of cultivation, and the actual products: Silyer late, 
valued at $50. Second best, ¢30. 

For the best cultivated farm, of not Jess than fifty acres, 
mainly devoted to grazing and dairying, exclusive of 
wood and waste lund, regard being had to the quan- 
tity and quality of produce, the manner and expense 
of cultivation, the management and feeding of stock 
and of conducting the dairy, and the actual product, 
Silver Plate, valued at $50. Second best, $30, 


Competitors for the premiums, on farms are desired 
to give notice to the Secretary, on or before the Ist of 
July, of their intention to compete, and some member 
or members of the Executive Committee will be as 
signed to visit and examine the Farms, and report og 
the same. 





Curar Compost ror Corn.—Having received the 
credit for two years past of having as good pieces of 
corn as any in our neighborhood, and attributing our 
success mainly to the use of a single handful of chea 
compost dropped in each hill before planting the corn, 
we give you a statement as to how we form it. 

Supposing a load to contain twenty-five bushels, we 
take two loads of muck manure from our hog-yard, 
one load of wood ashes, and three bushels of plaster 
of Paris. Work the parts thoroughly together with 
a hoe or shovel. Our corn ground having received 
a coating of manure before being plowed, the harrow 
follows the plow lengthwise of the furrows, until the 
surface is well ge We mark one way for the 
hills with a shallow furrow of the plow, and then 
draw a chain the other way, which shows the place 
for each hill. The compost gives the corn a good 
start, and the manure helps it out. We have.also, 
for the two years past, soaked our seed corn ina 
strong solution of tobacco water, and have not been 
troubled much with worms. Let it remain it the 
solution from twelve to twenty-four hours, Wu. B. 
Cow.rs, Canton, Conn., in Country Gent. 





Suave as A Fertiuizer—One of the arguments in 
favor of the notion that shade possesses i 
powers of enriching a soil, has been that the northem - 
sides of hills are more fertile than the south sides 
The Louisville Journal, some time since, had an ex- 
cellent article on this subject, and explains the fact, 
so far as Kentucky is concerned at least, in this wise: 
“The northern slopes remain frozen much more than 
the southern, which protects the former from being 
washed, while the latter, from exposure to the sun, 
are softened almost every day in winter, and the soil 
is carried away by every rain.” 





Sart Causes Wueat 10 Ripen Earvier.—Tae0- 
porE Perry says, in the Prairie Farmer, that he 
sowed one and a half bushels of salt per acre upon 
one-half of a ten acre field, just after seeding it with 
spring wheat, and the result was that the salted por 
tion was ready for the sickle five days earlier than the 
unsalted portion, and not a particle of rust, seab, or 
must cvuld be found, and the increase of crop he e& 
timated at five bushels per acre. Have any of our 
readers observed a similar effect from the application 





be a ldressed to B. P. Jonnson, Secretary, Agricultural 
Rooms, Albany. 


of salt ? 
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DRAINING PRAIRIE LAND. 


Drarnine consists in carrying off from land all su- 

rfluous water, which otherwise would remain on or 
in it, to the injury of the soil or crops. The prairie 
land of the West generally needs its share of draining, 
with other lands. In some places the land is very 
wet, owing to its low situation, and during the wet 
portions of the year, the water stands in abundance 
upon this land, and even for days after a hard shower, 
in the dryest part of the year. 

Covered, or blind ditches are seldom ‘used upon 
prairie land, as they could not be made large enough 
conveniently, to carry off the usual flow of water. 
Such irriguous lands are generally best surface-drained 
by a convenient open ditch, either thrown out by the 
plow, or by the spade and shovel, to a depth sufficient 
to carry off all surplus water. 

It is well known that water falling upon prairie 
soil is rapidly absorbed, and many farmers come to 
the conclusion that, as long as the absorption of the 
land is sufficient to imbibe all surplus water in a few 
days, ditching is of very little value. Such men would 
scarcely read an article on irrigation or drainage, as 
it is considered by them as useless stuff, and they are 
bitterly opposed to “book farming, any how.” Prai- 
rie land, generally speaking, is loose or porous, and 
easily worked, and this may account for the rapid re- 
ception of water into the soil. But admitting that 
the surplus water is received by the soil in a week or 
two, or even in a few days or hours; what is the effect 
upon the soil? It is injurious. The land will be- 
come sour—the air is excluded, and consequently that 
liveliness which the soil formerly had, departs; more 
or less owing to the length of time the water remains 
upon the same, and the land becomes what some per- 
sons call “deadened” or “lifeless.” The. growth of 
the plants is retarded—the health of that plant which 
is to be used for man or beast, is materially injured, 
and the health of the consumer is injured according- 
ly. Thus by one neglect, the health, strength, vigor, 
and even life of plants may be extinguished. All 
stagnant water, either above or under the surface, 
where the plants will feel the effect of it, will certain- 
ly injare them, and all useful plants desire water that 
is pure and that will facilitate their healthy growth. 

at many of the prairie farmers suggest that they 
“have not the means or time to properly drain their 
farms,” asserting that they produce good grass and 
tolerable good summer crops, even where the water 
stands on the land from three to five weeks in the 
spring and fall, and occasionally a day or two through 
the summer. This theory, if it could be established, 
(but I am confident every reasoning mun will say it 
can not,) would show that water could be administered 
as a food for plants, especially grass, different from 
the ways of nature, and also diflerent from botanical 
experiments. But there is no use of speculating up- 
on this, for who ever saw dry land plants, even com- 
mon grass, thriving under a luxuriant “top dressing” 
of stagnant water, of any depth from one inch up- 
ward, such water to remain upon the land for alength 
of time? It has been shown that water furnishes a 
large supply of the natural food of plants, but not in 
the manver spoken of above. 

The man who holds to “top dressing” with stag- 
nant water, and neglects to drain his farm, will be 
continually growling about wet weather, and of wet 
feet, cramps, rheumatism, ague, and other diseases 





provelent upon such lands. Where he has had ditches 
eretofore, they are nearly filled up again, having 
never been cleared since the first opening. Water is 
often standing for weeks, when a few plow furrows 
would carry the same away entirely. 

The expeuse of draining is but a trifle in compari- 
son to the increase of crops, and the health of crops, 
soil and man, in connection with the convenience of 
having dry footing. The farmer on well drained land 
can work to greater advantage than he can upon wet 
land; his land is dry enough to plow, while his neigh- 
bor is “hunting ducks” upon his wet land; his crops 
are sown in good season, and get a good start before 
the dry weather comes on; the land is pliable and 
warm, giving freshness and vigor to the plants; the 
decomposition of vegetable matter that has been 
plowed under, begins much sooner than on wet lands, 
and the price of the land Is much increased, as well 
as its beauty. 

In cutting open ditches, it is desirable to cut them 
so as to carry the water all off the land that is neces- 
sary, and not with too strong a current, as a strong 
current will wash the banks of the ditch. Open 
ditches should be opened as nearly parallel with the 
fences as possible, so as not to interfere with plowing. 
If ditches should become partially filled by plowing 
too near, or by cattle running over them, as is often 
the case during summer, they should be again cleared 
before wet weather commences in the fall,so that the 
water may have a chance to escape freely during the 
winter and spring. 

I have lately purchased a poor (so considered) wet 
land farm on the prairie in this county, upon which I 
purpose to try as many experiments as time and 
means will allow, by way of draining, manuring, &c., 
the results of which I will communicate to you 
through the pages of the Genesee Farmer. E. 
Woo .verton—Milan, Ohio. 





HARROWING WHEAT.—TURNIPS WITH CORN. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In reading over your valuable 
“Hints for the Season,” in the April number of the 
Genesee Farmer, I was much pleased with your re- 
marks on sowing clover with wheat and harrowing 
it in. Harrowing wheat is, I believe, so far from be-, 
ing an injury, a decided benefit. Some years ago m 
father had a es of wheat, (about 12 acres,) whic 
in the spring looked so miserably thin and poor, that 
he thought of plowing it under and sowing a sprin 
crop. Instead of doing so, however, when the groun 
was dry and in good working order he harrowed it 
with a set of light harrows. The effect was truly 
astonishing. The plants immediately revived, and 
grew so thick and well, that at harvest it was the 
heaviest and best crop of wheat on the farm. We 
attributed the effect produced to the harrows stirring 
up the roots and manure, and causing the plants to 
tiller, or to spread and throw out new branches or 
stalks, which it did, some of the plants having as 
many as twenty stalks from one root. 

our remarks on the cultivation of barley are 
good, and to the point. It is a crop deserving more 
attention than it has yet received, not only on account 
of the superiority of the straw to that of wheat and 
oats, but also the profits of raising a good crop, and 
the fine condition in which it leaves the soil. Clover 
is generally sown with wheat, but it may be sown, 
and with equal success, with barley, and when so done 
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the straw and the clover make excellent fodder for 
cattle. Indeed, a few years since, when hay was very 
scarce, my father’s horses were kept in good working 
condition all winter on no other food than the barley 
straw and the clover which had grown with it, except 
a small quantity of grain and a few ruta bagas. 
Barley undvubtedly requires a warm and finely pal- 
verjzed soil. Those whose land is not drained, and 
who desire to raise barley, should plow the ground 
either in the fall or early in the spring, into plots not 
exceeding a rod in width, and as mueh in a convex 
form as possible, so that the water may drain out of 
the soil into the dead furrows on each side. 

Did any of your readers ever raise turnips with 
Indian corn? I have, and with success. We all 
know that our summers are generally too hot and 
dry for turnips, and the flies very destructive. Now, 
if we can give the turnips a protection from the in- 
tensely hot rays of the sun, without depriving them 
of the sun’s influence, turnips can be raised; and In- 
dian corn, I think, is just the thing. If turnips then 
can be raised with Indian corn, we can afford to give 
them a better chance, by planting the corn 4 or 4} 
feet or more apart, which will not only benefit the 
turnips, but the corn also. I wish some of your read- 
ers would try this experiment on a small scale—say 
an acre planted 4 or 4} feet apart cach way, and after 
the second hoeing is done, and if possible, just before 
a shower, sow the turnip seed as evenly and thinly as 
possible, broadcast over the whole surface of the 
ground. The only way to sow the seed thin enough, 
is to mix it with sand. The turnips will grow for a 
month or more after the corn is cut. What good 
agriculturist does not like to have his cellar, in winter 
and spring, full of all kinds of roots? ‘Try it, and if 
you fail, try again. Farmers, many of you are rich 
in agricultural experience and knowledge, and would 
do much good by contributing it through these pages 
for the benefit of such as myself. 

; A Youne Beciyner. 





YELLOW CARROTS AS FOOD: FOR CATTLE. 


Eps. Genesee Farmer:—There are many farmers 
who have become acquainted with the value of car- 
rots as food for cattle, and consequently use them; 
While there are many more who either through igno- 
rance of their value, or negligence in planting, culti- 
yating or feeding, or both, never use them except 
accidentally when in their way, and then they only 
feed to get them out of the way. It is to this last 
class of farmers that 1 wish to direct this article, and 
urge them to study the value of carrots, and try the 
experiment of root feeding for themselves, and if it 
proves profitable, continue it, if not then drop it, after 
a fair trial. 

Yellow carrots possess a great deal of nourishment, 
are hearty, strong, and healthy food. They can be 
raised at a much less expense than an equal value of 
corn or grain crop, are just as easy fed, and supply 
the cattle with that vegetable food which they would 
not otherwise get during the winter months. 1 have 
known persons to commence spring work with poor 
cattle, and by feeding carrots twice a day, and corn 
once a day, (at noon,) with hay or corn stalks, to 
work their cattle every working day, and have them 
. gain flesh and get fat by the time the work was done, 
and at a much less cost than to have fed grain alone. 
Three years ago, about the first of March, ] purchased 





<5 
a yoke of steers which were in low condition. | fed 
them carrots twice a day until the middle of the 
month, also plenty of corn stalks. At this time | 
commenced working them; I fed them corn in addi- 
tion to the carrots once a day, with plenty of salt, 
I worked them hard and fed them well; they gained 
in flesh rapidly, and the 10th of May they were fit to 
butcher. 1 had done a great deal of hauling and 
work upon the farm, besides over 30 acres of plowi 
and I now sold them for more than 1 paid for them 
and they commanded a ready sale and read pa : 
‘There were cattle that worked along side, that did no 
more work, and had the best of corn and hay, which 
lost flesh equally as fast as the first yoke gained; be. 
sides in hot days they would hang their tongues out 
of their mouths, as if asking for carrots; and as to 
this, | ean say that I never saw an ox “loll” that was 
fed upon yellow carrots. I consider them equally ag 
good for cows, and if you wish good, sweet, ‘and 
solid butter, or rich milk, feed them with a liberal 
hand, and with salt occasionally. 

Cattle may not like them very well at first; if so, 
sprinkle some salt over them, and they will soon be- 
gin to like them. It is very little trouble to raise 
root crops of any kind, and particularly so with the 
carrot. All the attention necessary upon a quarter 
of on acre can be given for “noon spells,” or in rainy 
half days, and between times of other work, and thus 
cost the farmer comparatively nothing until they are 
realy to pull, and fit for winter use. This should be 
done before the frost disturbs them much. 

Sow your seed in drills about fifteen inches apart, 
and ther thin to four or six inches, as you choose. 
The seed should be placed in the ground about the 
first of June, or earlier. The ground should be made 
as mellow as time and convenience will allow. The 
more attention you pay to having your soil in order 
to receive the seed, the surer you are of a good erop. 
Cover your seed with the earth very lightly. A brush 
dragged across the drills will cover them sufficiently. 
Make your rows straight, to admit of easy culture. 

Now, brother farmeys, if you have a spare piece 
of ground, (and if not, make some vacant,) plant 
enough carrots to feed your stock, and if you have 
not cattle to feed, give them to your horses or sheep; 
they wil] answer them equally as well, and if you are 
not satisfied with the benefit arising therefrom, then 
it will be time for you to object. E. Wootvgproy, 
Milan, Ohio. 


—— ———_—___———aa> «qe 
Sprovtep WueEat ror Srep.—In a recent conver: 
sation with Joun Jonnston, Esq., of Geneva, N. Y., 
he remarked that in order to satisfy himself whether 
it would be safe to sow damaged wheat, he took 
twenty grains of sound plump wheat, and twent 
shrivelled grains of the most damaged wheat he had. 
He planted them an inch apart, and watered the soil, 
The whole of the sound grains, and seventeen of the 
shrive!led grains came up. This convinced him that 
it would be perfectly safe to sow damaged wheat. 





—_—D> 

Tae Vatve or Gas Live as A Manure.—A writer 
in the London Furmers’ Magazine says: . 

“A correspondent asks the best way of using the 
refuse lime ens gas works, Let him shun it as he 
would Old Nick; it is poison, I have tried it in many 
ways It will make the fruitful land barren. I have 
half an acre now dressed with it five years; smell not 
recovered now, although it hes been extra-dosed with 





the best farm yard manure.” 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY §. W. 





Keer more Stocx.—Stock growing is fast beeom- 
ing popular among our most astute farmers. They 
begin to find, or rather to realize “in the light,” as 
the Quakers say, the truth of the Scotch maxim, 
«No cattle no manure, no manure no corn.” So long 
as our generous alluvial soils gave crops without stint, 
the farmer only set down the cost of feeding a pair 
of three year olds against the small sum for which 
he sold them; counting as nothing the manure they 
made, which alone prevented the deterioration of his 
soil. Butall this is changed now; three year olds are 
sold at this time at more than $50 a head, and such 
is their scarcity on the farm, that the soil is fast dete- 
riorating, except among those thinking farmers who 
have bought as many lean kine as they have sold fat 
ones. These men have grown large crops of corn, 
and fed it all to their animals, thus realizing stall fed 
prices in their sales, over and above the gain in that 
extra nitrogenous manure made from corn-fed cattle. 

Woo. Growrne.—Our farmers sell off their sheep 
even closer than their horned cattle. Yet sheep are 
the best of all animals to manure pastures and fit 
them for an alternation of cereal crops. The low 
price of wool, is the main argument of farmers to 
palliate this reckless course. But how long is the 
price of wool to be thus depressed without a conse- 
quent reaction? Since France has wisely rescinded 
her misnamed protective duty on imported wocel, its 
price, even in England, has advanced eight cents a 
pound; and its rise in the United States is just as cer- 
tain, as that the peace in Europe will cause the price 
of cereal grains to fall, and the raw materials for 
manufacture to rise. Thus, while corn, pork, whiskey, 
&c., will fall in price in the United States, wool will 
appreciate in price, for the reason that Europe will 
want all the surplus foreign wool, as the abrogation 
of the French duty already iudicates; while our now 
well managed and increasing woolen manufactures in 
this country, will need all our own. 

Price or Inp1an Corn.—The late rapid fall in the 
price of Indian corn need not lead farmers to think 
that this, our king of the cereals, is to be depressed 
in price below remuneration. True, the facility with 
which corn is grown on the great alluvial prairies of 
the West, may lower the price, but this cheapness is 
the great spur to its export, by which alone the mar- 
ket is relieved, and better ‘prices are sustained. It 
was this cheapness in price, induced by the pressure 
of corn from Chicago on the New York market, that 
induced its export to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, where it has at length become a regular ar- 
ticle of consumption, in common with their indige- 
nous cereals ; hence, our export of Indian corn is cer- 
tain to go on increasing, in proportion to its increase 
and cheapness in our Atlantic ports. 

Bat that which is to sustain the prices of our agri- 
eultural productions a thousand times more than all 
export demand, is the astounding increased and in- 
creasing home market. Our maritime cities are 
doubling their manufacturing population every few 
years; the interior towns and cities are al! manu/actu- 
ring, while along the great lakes of the West, on the 
great rivers, and even on the great, unwooded prairies, 
large cities are growing up, full fledged from the start, 
in all the appliances of modern luxury, as if to dis- 
tance the east in high civilization, with workshops 
and fixed machinery transported there with*that mir- 





aculous perfection and rapidity, which denies to both 
Jonah’s gourd and Alladin’s lamp the credit of being 
either mysterious or impossible. 

Tar Loxury or Unperprarnina.—A good farmer 
who has been benefited by tile underdrains, said to 
me the other day, that he had worked half his life 
like the Irish wood-sawyer, who to save the expense 
of sharpening his saw, had to do twice the labor that 
a sharp saw would have required to do the job! Ob, 
said he, the luxury of seeing even grass grow upon @ 
soil relieved of surplus water, to say nothing about 
corn, potatoes, &c., which heretofore had so often 
failed to remunerate his labor. Yet there are per- 
haps thousands of farmers at this time in Western 
New York, who still continue to work with that saw 
unsharpened. 

Too Mucu Stark my Proportion ro Gram.—A 
Connecticut correspondent of the Farmer complains 
of getting too much stalk and cob in proportion te 
the grain of his corn crop. Indian corn is at least 
one of the cereals which does not lose the proportion 
between the stalk and the grain by excessive manur- 
ing. While wheat grows to straw, with a diminished 
head, on a soil very rich in decomposing organic mat- 
ter, Indian corn will increase in both stalk and ear on 
such a soil. 1 take it that a large cob and small ker- 
nels should be charged to the variety planted. Corn, 
if planted too close, or with too many crowded stalks 
in a hill, will only show a disproportion of stalk to 
ear, in a cool wet season; ina warm dry one, both 
stalks and ears will be short, particularly on a hungry 
soi. S. W.—Waterloo, N. Y. 


eo 


Prorits or Farwinc.—We present below, the 
crops produced by farmers in different parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, as reported in the Transactions of the 
Agricultural Society of the last year: 

Harvey Dopaz, Worcester,Co. Farm 934 acres, 
of which 10 acres were waste, 10 of woodland, and 
22 of pasture. Cost of cultivation, $1299. Products, 
$2102.50. Profit, $803.50. 

J.C. Merriam, Worcester Co. Farm 60 acres, 38 
rods, of which 9 acres are woodland, 4 are swamps, 
and 21 pasture. Annual expenses, $446.06. Pro- 
ducts, $1147.84. Profit, 698.78, 

Austin Suirn & Sons, Franklin Co. Farm 64 
acres. Annual expense, $1955.60. Products $3944, 
90. Profit, $1989.30. 

R. Wates Sarr, Hampshire Co. Farm 85 acres, 
of which 39 are pasture, and 16 woodland. Annual 
cost, $759.75. Products $1324.11. Profits $564.36. 

Dr. Morten, Norfolk Co., reports a profit of $97, 
52 on half an acre of potatoes, of $14.57 on half aa 
acre of fodder corn, and of $62.02 on half an acre 
of carrots, 





—> 


Tue Loxpon Farmers’ Crvs.—The London or 
Central Farmers’ Club propose to depart from their 
original constitution, or rather to extend it beyond 
the limits of a mere discussional society for the ascer- 
tainment and publication of agricultural opinions om 
matters of professional and general interest. They 
propose to support “a Club House, situated in a cen- 
tral situation, furnished plainly but comfortably with 
the usual dining, drawing, reading, and smoking rooms 
of a club house, and in addition, dbout twenty bed- 
rooms. 
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SEEDING PRAIRIE LAND. 


Mr. C. G. Taytor, of Pleasant Ridge, Rock Co., 
Ml, recommends, in the Prairie Farmer, the follow- 
ing method of seeding prairie land with grass: 

“T think that the sowing of grass seed on our prarie 
sod in the spring, and harrowing it in, is a useless ex- 

nditure. I have seen it tried, but never have known 
it to sueceed well. The prairie grass sod is too tough, 
and the roots run so deep that tame grass seed finds 





but a poor chance to get a foot hold. Upon some of 


eur ravines or sloughs, where it can be pastured quite 
closely, so as to keep the wild grass short, red top seed 
may be sown, and in a few years it will partially work 
eut the wild grass; but then your crop can never be as 
good as if the slough had been first ditched and well 
subdued, and after a few crops of grain had been raised, 
seeded with red top, and rolled with a heavy roller. 
In this way you will have a meadow that is a meadow. 
All of our prairie ground should be well subdued be- 
fore grass seed of any kind is sown. 

Most of our top soil is too light or loose-formed by 
the many annual burnings of the prairies, and the de- 
eay of the many annual growths of grass, leaving some 
several inches of light black soil, which is as loose as 
ashes. This should be worked in with the subsoil by 
several deep plowings. Then you have a more com- 
pact soil, and the grass roots will set more firmly. If 
sown at the first or second year after the prairie has 
been broken, the soil is so light that the grass, though 
it may start well, will in a year or two partially dry 
out, or stand in stools, which makes but a poor meadow. 
Clover, if sown upon new ground, will do better than 
timothy, having a long tape root which will bring its 
support from far below the top of the ground. There- 
fore I would say to farmers, if they want te get a little 
tame grass as early as possible, plow deep and sow 
clover with spring wheat. Wet the wheat and mix 
the clover seed with it thoroughly and evenly, then 
sow while wet, and thus the seed is evenly sown. If 
sown separately, it is very difficult to sow grass seed 
evenly, particularly if there is any wind. Roll after 
harrowing, 

For timothy, raise two or more crops of grain; plow 
deep, bring up the subsoil; then sow as above de- 
ak. Oats will do to seed with, but wheat is better. 
Oats shade the ground too much. Fall seeding does 
very well. After a crop of wheat or oats has been har- 
vested, plow deep, sow the grass seed, harrow and roll. 
This should be done in August or the first of Septem- 
ber. Keep all cattle and sheep off—next year mow. 
Quantity of seed—eight quarts of timothy seed if sown 
alone is sufficient. If mixed with clover, four of tim- 
othy and three of clover is about riglft per acre.” 


Tuomas Optorne, of Rockport, Ill, gives his expe- 
rience in the same paper as follows : 


“In the month of April, 1851, I had about three 
acres of wild prairie adjoining a meadow of fifteen 
acres, The prairie grass was from five to six feet in 
height on it. I had it burned off, harrowed over with 
a heavy harrow, and sowed with timothy and red top. 
That summer I had a pretty fair crop of timothy, red 
top, weeds and prairie grass, I had it mowed, although 
the product hardly paid the expense. The next year, 
most of the weeds and prairie grass had disappeared. 
Last year (the fourth year after sowing) it was the best 
and heaviest grass on my farm. Ifthe prairie is too 
rough to make a good bottom, I should break it up.” 

Savines Banxs.—The Mark Lane Express states 
that the deposit now in Savings Banks in England, 
is upwards of £32,000,000 sterling—more than 
$150,000;000. 








ie 

Couture AND VaLvuE or Mittzt.—(, L, Warners 

of Granville, Ohio, writes as follows to the Ohio Cul. 
tivator : 


“Having with many others suffered from the seve 
drouth of 1854 in my hay crop, I was induced last 
spring to procure half a bushel of millet seed, When 
preparing my ground for oats, I reserved one acre and 

|a quarter for the millet. After™®orn Planting, gs 
| about the first of June, I plowed the said ground agai 
harrowed it down, mah my millet seed, harrowed i 
| thoroughly again, and quietly waited the result, Well, 
| after a while the young sprouts made their Appearance 
| looking very much like what is generally called pigeon 
grass. But after securing my wheat and oat haryes 
l had a heavy erop to cut on my millet ground. Leay. 
ing a small piece which I sowed thinner than the rest, 
to ripen for seed, I mowed the field, and cured it as 
clover should always be eared—in small cocks, Whey 
| sufficiently dry, I carted five heavy loads to my barn: 
| and my horses, cows and sheep have thanked me many 
times for my first experiment with millet. They have 
all eaten it readily and greedily, and I am go highly 
| pleased with it, that I shall sow much more this spring, 
| “The time for sowing should be as indicated above, 
| when the weather is warm enough to make corn grow 
| readily—from the Ist to the 15th of June—and the 
| time of harvesting comes after the rush of the other 
| harvest is over, thus accommodating the farmer, at 
| both periods when it wants attention. It yields seed 
| Lountifully, which makes a flour very palatable for 
| man, and is decidedly nutritious for every kind of ani- 
| mal, not forgetting the fuwls—they are very fond of it, 
| I say then to my brother farmers, try a piece of millet, 
}and Lam confident that if you try it once you will 
| again.” 





-_———_____- > oe a 


Home Mane Guano.—As there is a good deal said 
about guano, and other fertilizers, I will give you my 
experience. Last summer, in July, I cleared out my 
hen-roost, and found about two bushels of droppings, 
I had about one quarter to a third of an acre of corn, 
in a place where I could not well get at it with the 
cultivator, without doing more damage than I ex. 
pected the crop to be worth. I planted it about the 
6th of June, intending to subdue it with the hoe. It 
was so wet that I could do but little with it. How- 
ever, I went over it once after a sort, cut dewn the 
weeds, and then applied my guano. This I prepared 
as follows: To the two bushels of hen droppings, I 
put about four bushels of ashes from the ash house, 
and ground them together, as a mason mixes his mor- 
tar. Of this mixture I applied about half a pint to 
the hill I husked thirty-four bushels of ears from 
this Y ec There was a good growth of stalks, of a 
good color, broad leaf, &. Had this piece been cul- 
tivated as corn ground should be, I think you will 
agree with me that I should have had a great crop. 
D.— Gates, M. Y. 





Waeart and Oats.—In a recent conversation with 
Paowt Latnror, Esq., of South Hadley Falls, he stated 
to us that he had derived great advantage from sow- 
ing spring wheat and oats together—the erop to be 
used for horse feed, whole or ground. He stated that 
the wheat kept the oats from falling, by which means 
they filled better, and that the mixed crop gave 88 
many bushels as would have been obtained of oats, 
while the value was considerably greater. The pro- 
portion of seed is one-third wheat and two-thirds oats 
—three bushels of the mixture to the acre.—Boson 





Cultivator. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE PRESS. 


Tae London Mark Lane Express well says: “We 
have before adverted to the influence of the Press upon 
Agriculture. In returning to the subject, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the Press has been mainly in- 
strumental in the dissemination of information upon 
every department of science and art, and especially in 
our own province, upon agriculture itself. As public 
journalists, therefore, we claim for ourselves a privilege 
in that respect, not ostentatiously, but, as we trust, for 
the advancement of that interest, upon which, as the 
mainstay, the prosperity of the nation really depends. 

When Agriculture came to be acknowledged asa 
science, and the necessity of invention had widened 
the channel for its advancement, the Press undoubted- 
ly supplied the current upon which it was borne on- 
ward ; and by such aid it became advanced toa degree 
of perfection never before attained, and even now ad- 
vances at an accelerated force, with increased speed 
and more powerful impetus. As we proceed, one fact 
becomes the stepping stone to another, which is dis- 
seminated by the press throughout the breadth and 
extent of the land, so that where formerly but one 
mind investigated a question, thousands are now 
brought to bear upon it, and by the reflux of the same 
tide that had carried it forward, it becomes returned 
again to be investigated with accumulated power, 
throughout districts situated many hundred miles from 
the original point of introduction, and into recesses as 
dark as they had hitherto been remote. 

We thus pereeive that the extension of information 
has consummated the maxim of the great philesopher 
Baoon, that “ Knowledge is power;” and as it becomes 
advanced, the pure rays of science so dispel prejudice 
and error, that, combined with practice, it inevitably 
attains a position that even the most sanguine scarcel 
contemplated. Whoever, therefore, asserts that agri- 
culture is but in its infancy, even comparatively, can- 
not be right ; whilst, on the other hand, he who places 
it at perfection, may too, in a measure be wrong—like 
the tidal current of the ocean, it is ever flowing on- 
ward, yet never appearing to reach its destination.” 











Leacnep Asues as Manure.—The idea is entertained 
by some that the only value of leached ashes is the 
potash they contain. We recollect seeing a field of 
wheat, several years since, on a portion of which un- 
leached wood ashes had been spread, and on a contig- 
nous portion, leached ashes, from a heap which had 
been exposed to the weather for many years. The 
same ney of leached and unleached ashes were 
applied to the same extent of ground. The wheat on 
both lots showed a decided superiority over the rest of 
the field, but the appearance of the grain, as to yield 
and quality, where the leached ashes were spread, was 
equal, or if anything, superior to that on the other lot. 
A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker says he has 
seen in New York, “valuable crops of wheat raised on 
lands nearly exhausted, by manuring them in the ordi- 
nary way, with /eached ashes. The ashes, which had 
been exposed to the weather for years, were epread 
over the ground and thoroughly mixed with the soil 
before the seed was sown.”—Boston Cultivator. 





Hane ovr your Bayners.—A writer in the Country 
Gentleman says:—“I have searcely ever rode in the 
eountry without thinking how much a matter of con- 
venience and satisfaction would be the general adop- 
tion of this practice among the agricultural communi 
ty. There is certainly a much greater propriety in 
the farmer putting his name upon his door, wher near 
the road, or upon his gate post when his house stands 
back, than for persons residing in cities.” 


PAINT YOUR IMPLEMENTS. 





Tue primary agent in all decomposi(ion ot organie 
matter is oxygen. Without its presence under nor- 
mal circumstances, no change takes place. But this 
oxygen, in atmosp!eric air, is everywhere present, and 
| decay, under its destructive influence, is always going 
on. To exclude the air, then, from all bodies we wish 

to preserve, is the first requisite. 

In nothing is this rule of more practical importance 
than in the preservation of wood. Filling the exte- 
| rior cells of wood with paint is perhaps the cheapest 
| means of retarding its decay. This is well understood, 
and generally acted upon in the construction of all 
new implements. There is, however, one point which 
appears to be forgotten, or at least to be generally 
disregarded, Paint, by the action of air and rain, s 
washed out of the pores, and when this is the case, 
the work of destruction proceeds, we believe, more 
rapidly than though the wood had never been painted. 
English implements are much more costly than Amer- 
ican, and this may be the reason why the farmers 
take better care of them. Though paint is more ex- 
pensive than with us, they are in the habit of thor- 
oughly washing and cleaning wagons, carts, harrows, 
cultivators, and in fact every wooden implement on 
the farm, every few years, and giving them a good 
coat of red-lead paint. It is astonishing how long 
their implements last. Many of them look as thou 
they had been handed down from father to son for 
several generations. In no matter of economy do 
farmers miss it more than in allowing their implements 
to go with a deficiency of paint. We venture to say 
that a wagon frequently washed and cleaned, and re- 
ceiving a coat of paint every fall, will last twice as 
long as one never washed except by being allowed to 
remain out in the rain, and never repainted except 
with dirt. 


Reader, you have a paint can and brushes; at least, 
it is to presumed you have, for no intelligent farmer 
would be without them, and an unintelligent farmer 
would not take or read the Genesee Farmer. If you 
have not done so already, take the first few leisure 
days, and get your paint and brushes, wash your im- 
mere scrape off all the blisters, stop up every 

ole with putty, and then give your wagons, draga, 
cultivators, plows, wheel-barrow, (for of course you 
have one,) roller, seed-drill, neck-yokes, and whiffle- 
trees acoat of paint. The expense will not be much. 
The implements will look as good as new, your hired 
men will take more care of them, and you will save 
by this single operation, from the increased durability 
of your implements, more in the course of a dozen 
years, than would make you a life subscriber to half 
a score of the best agricultural papers published. 





Macuine ror Breaxine Stones.—The Agriculta- 
ral Association of Canada West has offered a pre- 
mium of £15 for a “Portable Steam Machine for 
breaking stones on roads,” to be awarded at the next 
Provincial Fair, to be held at Kingston, September 
23d-26th, 1857., 


Unrrep Srates Stanparp Busnet.—This contains 
2150.42 cubic inches. Its dimensions are 18} inches 
(inside) diameter, and 8 inches deep, and when heaped 
the cone must be at least six inches high. 
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HYDE & WRIGHT'S 


Hype & Wrient’s Cuttrvator Piow or Horse 
Hor.—The construction of this excellent implement 
will be readily seen from the above engraving, so that 
we need not attempt to describe it. It is manufac- 
tured by A. Gorpon & Co., of this city, whose adver- 
tisement will be found on another page. ‘Those who 
have used this cultivator, speak of it in the highest 
terms. By its use some of our best farmers are en- 
abled to dispense with the hand hoe altogether in cul- 
tivating their corn. It is well made, and we are glad 
to know that it is having a very extensive sale. 





PLOWING BY STEAM, 
An English agricultural periodical discourses elo- 


quently on the subject of plowing by steam. The-+ 


“ Panting Giant,” as Hosxtss terms the steam engine, 
has muscle enough to grapple with the clods of the 
field; only, as Hercules at the spinning-wheel, and 
Sampson in the corn-mill, we must first beguile him 
into submission to the yoke. As for spinning and 
grinding, to be sure, our modern antitype of all the 
strong-limbed demi-gods of yore, has long been bro- 
ken to the work; but the most honorable of all labor 
—that of delving and tilling—has still to upbraid 
him for his stubbornness. He is very ready at all 
such mill work as threshing, winnowing, or crushing 
corn, cutting and cooking cattle food, sawing timber, 
lifting drain waters off low lands, or throwing irriga- 
tion floods over thirsty meadows. Some enterprising 
agriculturists have reduced him to the drudgery of 
conveying manure to their prolific acres, by the ap- 
paratus of pumps, hose-pipes, and hydrants, so much 
talked of; and latterly, one ingenious mechanist has 
conducted him into the field, and there made him ex- 
cavate and burrow underground drains and lay in 
drain tiles in the most perfect manner. Why, then, 
stop short of tillag>, the fundamental and principal 
operation of husbandry} why is not steam to break 
up the hardened surface of our farms, expose an up- 
turned subsoil to the fertilizing atmospheric influences, 
cleanse it from parasitic and encumbering weeds, and 
prepare it to receive and nouris the tender roots of 
os gt Twenty acres are to be prepared as a seed 
bed six inches deep; that is, 12,000 tons of hard 
ground have to be sTived, inverted, and crumbled into 








CULTIVATOR PLOW. 


fine mould, but ‘the panting giant’ can do it—do it 
conveniently in two days, if you only show him how. 
And the true reason why he does not accomplish the 
feat must be, that nobody has yet watched the turn 
ing of a furrow as Newcomer gazed at his palpita- 
ting tea-kettle; we are simply waiting for a genius 
and his ‘invention.’ 
FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—-As the colamns of the Genesee 
Farmer sare open to the thoughts of agriculturists 
throughout the country, I, as one, suggest a few things 
regarding farm implements. “A place for everything 
and everything in its place,” is a motto every farmer 
should follow. ‘There ought to be on every farma 
tool house, or some place designated for that purpose, 
where the farmer can at any time find any implement 
he desires, and as soon as the work is done, it should 
be replaced. But instead of this, how often do we 
see harrows standing against the fence, the plow lay- 
ing in the fence corner, with the share rusty from ex- 
posure to every storm that passes, the seythe hanging 
in a tree, and the hoe reposing beneath; and when 
wanted for use, the harrow teeth are constantly fall- 
ing out, “the plow don’t work right” for three or four 
days, “the scythe is of no account,” and “the hoe 
wants wedging,” if not a new handle. All these com- 
plaints are heard from want of care in housing them 
when they are not wanted. The man who thus neg- 
lects his tools, goes to as much expense every ten 
years in repairs, as they originally cost. And it 
would be well if most implements should get @ coat 
of paint every two years, fo preserve the wood. 

Poor Ricuarp says, “What is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well.” Every young farmer then, 
should make it a part of his business to see that every 
implement, from the reaper down to the hoe, is housed 
from the storms of winter, and the intense heat of 
summer. Your implements will work as well as when 
they were put away, if they are treated in this mam 
ner, and if there should be any repairing needed, do 
it in the winter, or on some rainy day, so that you 
will be able to pitch into the spring work in good 
earnest on the first opportunity. Use your mind; 
have all your plans laid, and then carry them through, 
DrorannaH Knox—Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 
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As a general thing, American agricultural imple- 
ments are far more simple, efficacious and economical 
than the English, and certainly far better suited to 
the peculiarities of our soil, climate and system of 
tillage, than those of any other nation. At the same 
time, every intelligent agriculturist desires to be ac- 
quainted with every improvement in his noble art, 
whether originating in his own or foreign countries. 
For this reason we shall coutinue to give, occasionally, 
engravings of the most approved European agricul- 
tural implements. 

Whether we shall ever dispense with the use of the 
plow or not, is yet an open question, although Mecut, 
iu the London T'imes, has recently declared that its 
days are numbered, and that the American digging 
machine, drawn by eight horses, will, with some slight 
improvements, soon universally take its place. There 
ean be no question of one thing, that both in this 
country and the best farmed districts of England, the 
cultivator has, to a great extent, taken the place of 
the plow in cleaning and pulverizing land. In West- 
ern New York, a three times plowed summer fallow 
isuncommon. After breaking up, the cultivator is 
used instead of the plow, aud is found to be quite as 
efficacious and much more expeditious, producing 
quite as good, and some assert better crops of wheat. 
In Great Britain the cultivator has equally triumphed. 
It is as indispensable on a farm asa plow. But for 
it, the vast quantities of tarnips which are now sown, 
entirely doing away with summer fallow, except on 
the heaviest clays, could not be got in in season. As 
soon as the wheat is harvested, the stubble is all torn 
up with a broad tined cultivator, which causes all 
small seeds to germinate, when another cultivating 
completely destroys them. On light soils this course 
much the best, as it does away with fall plowing 
and all attendant leaching, &c. 

Tn England, as in this country, there are many dif- 
ferent cultivators—the most approved is the one fig- 
ured above. We saw an imported one at the Pro- 
vincial Show of Upper Canada. It is made of iron, 
and costs from $40 to $90. , The manufacturer says 
of it: “The principal novelty in this invention is the 
frame at the top, suspended about six inches above 
the lower frame, parallel with which, by means of a 
lever, it is moved backwards and forwards. This 


AN ENGLISH SCARIFIER. 





simple and easy movement regulates the depth of the 
tines or prongs in the soil; and as the implement does 
not require lifting, (the frame of which is at all times 
the same height from the ground,) all that is necessa- 
ry to alter the depth of penetration, is a slight move- 
ment of the lever above referred to, which changes 
the inclination of the tines. It will be found to an- 
swer all the purposes of harrowing weeds and rubbish 
from the most foul land; most efficient for opening, 
raising and pulverising the soil; and as blades of dif- 
ferent widths are made to fit the tines, it may be 
used with great advantage as a skim, to take off the 
couch, &c. 

There are some late improvements in its construc- 
tion, which consist in substituting wrought iron in- 
stead of cast iron for the tines, without any extra 
cost, whereby the liability to breakage is entirely ob- 
viated; and in the application of a lever to each side 
of the scarifier, so that either traveling wheel may be 
raised or depressed higher or lower than the other, to 
suit sloping grounds, and to cause the teeth to pene- 
trate a uniform depth in the land ; and this alteration 
may ~ ‘crn while the implement is proceeding in 
its work. 


To Ger a Horse ovr or A Fire—The great difii- 
culty of getting horses from a stable where surround- 
ing buildings are in a state of conflagration, is well 
known, and that in consequence of such difficulty, 
arising from the animal's dread of stirring from the 
scene of destruction, many valuable horses have per- 
ished im the flames. A gentleman whose horses have 
been in great peril from such a cause, having in vain 
tried to save them, hit upon the expedient of having 
them harnessed, as though they were going to their 
usual work, when, to his astonishment, they were led 
from the stable without difficulty. 








Oxe of the most beautiful swans on Gosfield Lake, 
Essex, (Kngland,) belonging to Samuet, Court.ann, 
Esq., was seen floating dead. On being drawn to the 
shore, it was found that it had been engaged in mor- 
tal conflict with a monster pike. The pike had swal- 
lowed the head and neck of the swan, and being un- 
able to disgorge it, both had died, and were found 





thus linked together. 
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MANAGEMENT OF RABBITS. 


An experienced correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman says: 


“Allow me to take this occasion of offering to the 
breeders of these little animals, some corrections of my 
former statements as to their breeding and management. 
I then wrote from my English knowledge, and now | 
from my American experience. This has tavght me 
that in so warm a climate, three feet is too small for 
the length of a breeding hutch;. its dimensions should 
be four feet long, two feet wide, and sixteen inches 
high. The descent of the floor, towards the back, 
should not be more than one inch, and the permanent 
opening fur drainage not to exceed half an inch; when 
this space is wider, the animal in iis playful racing 
round the hutch is liable to catch its foot and break a 
leg. The floor should be covered by a false bottom of 
half-inch, unplaned hemlock, not only to protect it from 
being gnawed, but to prevent slipping. It is true a 
rabbit will breed every month in the year; but I ad- 
vise the does remaining idle in our severe winter 
months, as the young produced at that season seldom 
attain much perfection. 

“ A most thorough ventilation is absolutely necessary 
to the heaith of the rabbits, while a close impure at- 
mosphere is the sure source of much disease. Better 
an open woodhouse than a confined room. Rather than 
my rabbits should breathe a tainted atmosphere, I allow 
the thermometer in my rabbitry to stand at from 10° 
to 15° of Fahrenheit, and occasionally it will, in the | 
night, register the temperature to have been as low ¢s | 
zero—and this without any injury to the rabbits, 

“On the subject of feeding, I would offer a caution 
against the use of lettuce when going to seed, and rec- 
ommend green corn sown broadcast as an excellent 
substitute. Hay should be fed with a liberal hand; no 
matter how coarse, it will oftentimes be preferred to 
oats; and if what is thrown out on cleaning the hutches 
is within the reach of cattle, they will eat it with avid- 
ity. Universal as is the opinion that rabbits must not 
be allowed water, I have found no ill effects from it, 
and have even substituted it for roots in the winter 
time with success. 

“T recommend the novice never to buy young rabbits 
that have been only lately weaned from the doe, but 
take such as are more than half grown, say from five 
to six months old. They are then ready to commence 
breeding, and require no other care than regular feed- 
ing and cleaning.” 





Distewrper In Doas—W. S. Sampson gives the 
Ohio Cultivator the following remedy for the dis. 
temper in dogs: 

“When first noticed, and before the animal drags 
his hind legs, if possible, immerse him all but his head 
in warm water, as hot as the flesh will comfortably 
bear, rubbing with the bare hand over the kjdneys, 
small of the back, urinary organs, and under the whole 
length of the belly, for half an hour at a time, until 
no symptoms remain; always when taking the animal 
out of the bath, rub thoroughly dry with coarse tow- 
els, The disease is simply a disturbance of the secre- 
tions about the bladder and urinary organs, and all it 
— is to restore them to equilibrium as soon as pos- 
movie, 








A Pro.iric Cow.—The Batavia Advocate notices 
a very remarkable cow owned by H. Woon, of that 
town. She is a red Devon, 8 years old this spring, 
and has had 13 calves. In 1854 she had two calves 
at a birth, last year she had four, and this spring three, 
all full grown and well formed. Who can beat this? 





———— 
—: 


REMARES ON THE HORSE. 


Sayrorp Howarp, Esq., editor of the Boston 
Cultivator, was appointed to open a discussion op 
“The Horse and Farm Stock,” at the Legislative Ag. 
ricultural Meeting at Bosten, on the ist ult. He 
confined his remarks to the Horse, premising that it 
would be impossible to say all that should be said og 
this noble subject in a single lecture. 

He noticed the horse, as a native of the old conti. 
nent only. ‘The horse was still found wild in the vast 
wastes of Central America. It had been a theme for 
poets, from the days of Job. 

There was a great contrast between the French 
draught horse that weighed a ton, and the Shetland 
pony that weighed two hundred pounds. 

The Arabian race of horses were of great antiquity, 
Little change had been made in that race for thou 
sands of years. : 

The Horse was not a native of America. In one 
section an important advance had been made toward 
“ originating a breed.” He considered a horse under 
the idea of a machine. The motions were, running, 
galloping, trotting, and slow motion. The hare was 
built of a form good for leaping. Strength was in 
its hind quarters. The horse Eclipse approximated 
to the hare-like model. In trotting the motion wag 
different, and a different mechanisin was required, 
A more equal distribution of strength to the fore 
quarters was requisite. 

Besides form, what may be called “texture” was 
0. consequence. One expression sometimes used in 
handiing was, “he handles like a glass bottle.” In 
general, the highest nervous energy accompanies the 
“closest texture.” 

He said the term “ihorough-bred,” was first used 
in England to denote Eastern blood. As frequently 
used, it was a term of mere humbug. 

The Morgan Horse was the one meant in his allu- 
sion to originating a breed in this country. This 
horse was a colt produced at Springfield, Mass, in 
1792. It was taken by the owner, Mr. Moreas, to 
the State of Vermont in 1795. The sire of this colt 
was called “True Britain,” which was stolen by one 
Surrn from Gen. James De Lancey when the “ Ran- 
gers” and “Cow Boys” had their border quarrels 
After the difficultles were generally terminated, the 
same Suirn undertook to visit Gen. De Lancer. 
Smira was invited to breakfast, and De Lancer is 
said to have ordered his slaves to make certain pre 
parations in the barn. After breakfast he caused 
halter to be put around the neck of Surrn, and hung 
him in his barn. This was in the State of New 
York. 

Four of the male progeny of this favorite horse 
were kept entire. Their digestive 7 were 
The height was from 14} to 15 hands, and 
weight was from 900 to 1000 pounds each. 

The horse “Blackhawk” was bred from one of 
these four, called the “Sherman Morgan.” Mr. 
Howarp spoke at length of the Blackhawk strain of 
the Morgan race, and the differences between horses 
required for stables and coach horses. oa tr 

e thought the idea of combining all qualities in 
one horse preposterous. This was sometimes advo- 
cated But race horses, draught horses and roadsters 
should be each of different forms or models, in some 
respects. He considered it indispensable to keep the 
best specimens of each model as sires. 
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THE DISEASES OF LAMBS. 


Tue following extracts from Youarr’s work on 
Sheep, may not be unacceptable to many of our rea- 
ders at this time: i 

Scours.—One of the most fatal diseases lambs are 
subject to, is diarrhea, arising from cold, or from some 
fault in the mother’s milk, or from the new stimulus of 
the grass wheu the lamb first begins to crop it, or from 
its overpowering stimulus at the weaning time, when 
it constitutes the only fuod of the animal While the 
animal feeds and plays, and the countenance is cheer- 
ful, there is no danger; but when the eyes are heavy, 
and the step is slow and sluggish, and the wool begius 
to louk unkindly, no time is to be lost. A gentle aperi- 
ent is first indicated, in order to earry off any offensive 
matter that may have accumulated in and disturbed 
the bowels—half an ounce of¥Epsom salts, with half a 
a drachm of ginger, will constitute the best aperient 
that can be administered. To that must be added the 
sheep’s cordial, and housing and nursing. 

We have used small doses of opium with success, 
for scours in sheep—say a pill as large as an ordinary 
sized pea, given as soon as the complaint is perceived, 
and repeated every other day till the diarrhova ceases. 
But the best and safest remedy is milk porridge, or 
milk thickened with wheaten flour. A full grown 

sheep should be drenched with half a pint of this 
milk porridge every morning, till the disease abates. 
Lambs should have about.ateacupfall. To make the 

orridge, take two table-spoonfulls of flour and mix 
it intimately with a little cold water or milk, being 
careful to break all the lumps; then add this to a 

int of boiling milk, carefully stirring it to prevent it 
~ becoming lumpy, or from burning. It should | 
boil for a few minutes after the flour is added. For | 
mild attacks of the scours, this thickened milk will be | 
found quite effective. For aggravated cases, a little 
opium in addition may be given. 

Scours Propucep By Constrp«tion.—The next disease | 
to be mentioned, is one of a mingled character. The 
milk of the mother is no sooner received into the true 
stomach (the abomasum) of the lamb, than, by the ac- 
tion of the gastric juice, it undergoes a sudden change; 
a portion of it is converted into firm curd, while the | 
the other retains its liqnid form, but is altered in char- 
acter, and is become whey. When either the milk or 
the stomech of the lamb is not in a healthy state, this 
ehange takes place in a more decisive manner; the curd 
is hardened and retained, and sometimes accumulates 
to a strange extent; and the whey, pressed out in great- 
er quantity, finds its way quickly through the bowels, 
and gives an appearance of purging of a light color. 
In the natural and healthy state of the milk and the 
stomach, this curd afterward gradually dissolves, and 
is converted into chyme; but when the one takes on a 
morbid hardness, and the other may have lost a por- 
tion of its energy, the stomach is sometimes literally 
filled with curd, and all its functions suspended. The 
animal Mbors under seeming purging, from the quan- 
tity of whey discharged, but the actual disease is con- 
stipa'tion. It is apt to oceur about the time when the 
lamb begins to graze, and when the function of the 
stomach is naturally somewhat deranged. 

This coagulation of the milk is produced by the gas- 
trie juice, and the accumulation of the coagulated mass 
is to be traced to the suddenly inereased power of this 
fluid, when a new specses of food, and more difficult of 
digestion, begins to be received. 

Rennet has been often recommended to be given 
to cattle and sheep forscours. On this point Youarr 
observes : 








Mr. Parkinson orders some rennet—the preserved 
gastric juice of the calf--to be mixed with more milk, 
and poured down as rapidly as possible; for being thus 
introduced into the stomach in an unchanged state, he 
imagines that it will intermix with the food and pro- 
duce a regular and healthy digestion. The contrary 
must, of necessity, take place, for the additional quan- 
tity of rennet will still more harden the milk, and the 
death of the animal will be rendered more certain. 

The existence of this coagulation may be suspected 
when a lamb that has been apparently healthy, and 
the mother yielding a sufficient quantity of good milk, 
is evidently distressed, begins to heave at the flanks, 
can saedy be induced to move, has its belly consider- 
ably swelled, and is either quite costive, or there is a 
discharge of whitish, whey-like feces. The stomach 
has occasionally been found perfeetly filled with curd, 
and which has weighed three or four pounds. The 
only chance of saving the Jamb consists in dissolvin 
this coagulum, The rennet of Mr. Parkinson woul 
harden it still more: Chemistry teaches that, while a 
free acid produces coagulation of the milk, an alkali 
will dissolve that coagulum. Magnesia, therefore, 
should be administered, suspended in thin gruel, or am- 
monia largely diluted with water, and with these should 
be combined Epsom salts to hurry the dissolved mass 
along, and ginger, to excite the stumach to a more pow- 
erful contraction. 

Costivenrss.—It is generally connected with a bare 
and dry state of the pasture. The existence of it hav- 
ing been clearly ascertained—there not being on the 
one hand, any mechanical obstruction, from the wool 
of the tail being glued over the fundament; nor, on the 
other hand, any ‘evacuation of small drops of liquid 
feces, accompanied by violent straining; the case must 
be immediately attended to, for it will generally be 
attended with a degree of fever that may be exceed- 
ingly dangerous, Half-ounce doses of Epsom salts, in 
solution, should be administered every six hours, until 
the bowels are well evacuated; after which the lamb 
and the mother should be turned into more succulent 
pasture, 


We have found Turkey rhubarb a better aperient 
for lambs than Epsom salts. Sults are apt to produce 
diarrhea, and thus to cure one complaint by indu- 
cing another almost equally injurious. Rhubarb, on 
the other hand, has first a purgative action, and after- 
wards has a slightly binding effect, besides giving a 
tone to the stomach and bowels. It is undoubtedly 
the best aperient for all young animals that can be 
used. 


Fever anp InrLammatory Fever.—The lamb is very 
subject to fever, rapidly degenerating into inflamma- 
tory fever. It‘s sudden in its attack, and usually con- 
fined to the best conditioned and most thriving lambs 
in the flock. If taken in time, the loss of a little blood, 
or the administration of a tolerable dose of Epsom 
salts, will generally arrest the malady in its commence- 
ment. 

In some eases, and when the lamb has been hurried 
on too fast, for the early market, the stage of simple 
fever will scarcely be recognized, but the animal will 
be taken all at once with what is termed the staggers. 
It is precisely the same inflammatory fever which is 
recognized by the term “blood” in cattle. An hour 
before, the animal seemed to have been in perfeet 
health; then, almost without warning, he beeomes evi- 
dently ill; the head is protruded, and the walk is s‘ag- 
gering, or the lamb stands still, unable to walk at all, 
and then he falls, and struggles a little while, and dies. 
The whole flock being exposed to the same exciting 
cause, and the mysterious and powerful, although un- 
suspected, influence of sympathy, being at work, it 
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seems to run through the flock like wildfire, and a doz- 
en of them have been lost, in less than as many hours. 
The lancet, physic, and comparative starvation, will 
afford the only means of cure or prevention. 


rm 





Pork From Essex anp Neavoritan Pies.—Last sum- 
mer, Mr. Wa. Cuampersatn, of Red Hook, N. Y., sent 
us a Neapolitan pig, Mr. C. S. Watywnicnt, of Rhine- 
beck, sending at the same time an Essex. These pigs 
were kept together, and slaughtered at Christmas. 
They were not large, but very plump and meaty. As 
fresh roast pork, the meat was very fiue—pronounced 
so by various judges of good eating, among whom it 
was distributed. If any superivrity of flavor could 
be perecived in one over the other, it was in favor of 
the Neapolitan. The hams were cured alike, and the 
quality of each has been duly compared by a jury of 
epicures, who unanimously decided that a preference 
eould not be given, from the fact that either was so 
good it could not possibly have been better.—Boston 
@ultivator. 
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’ Berxsutre Hoas—H. H. Hanxrys, of Blooming- 
ton, Clinton Co., Ohio, writes to the Ohio Cultivator 
as follows: 


“While in Europe as Agent for the Clinton Coanty 
Stock Importing Company, I took much pains in exam- 
ining the different breeds of hogs there, being instruct- 
ed to bring hogs, if any could be had which would be 
likely te improve our present stock. We saw no other 
breed there which in our opinion was equal to the 
Berkshire, and as the price was high, and we already 
had them, we brought none.” 





Water ror Catves.—Accident, says a correspon- 
dent of the Ohio Cultivator, recently taught me 
what, till then, I did not know, viz. that calves while 
fed on milk, need free access to water. I had sup- 
posed the milk (consisting of their entire food) was 
enough without water. But in changing my calves 
from one pasture to another, they passed a water 
trough and drank heartily. I acted on the hint, and 
have since supplied them, and find they need water as 
often as older cattle. No day passed without their 
wsing more or less, 





Mance 1n Sneer.—In order to cure this trouble- 
some disease, it is necessary in the first place, thor- 
eughly to eradicate the scurf, after which the follow- 
ing application may be made, and repeated every two 
er three days till the cure is eflected: 

Spirits of turpentine, 3? pint. 

Sulphur (flowers,) 3 pound. 

Train oil sufficient to make the above, when mixed, 
into a thin paste. 


~~ 





Mr. Levi T. Wiucox states that there is in the 
town of Crown Point, N. Y., a cow that has had 
thirteen calves within the last three years, viz.: Eight 
within the first year, two the next, and three this 
spring. The last five are still living. He challenges 
the world to beat this. 


ED ee 


Atways purchase cattle that have been fed on 
lands of as poor a quality as your own. It rarely 
— that cattle purchased from rich lands thrive 
well on poor soils; but on the contrary, those from 








Tae Buackx Spaniso Fow.. 


Tuis is a noble race of fowls, possessing many great 
merits; of spirited and animated appearance, of cop. 
siderable size, excelient for the table, both in white 
ness of flesh and skin and also in flavor, being juicy 
and tendcr, and laying exceedingly large eggs, ink 
numbers. They are entirely black, and beautiful 
fowls, but some think too delicate for our climate. 
What is the experience of our readers ? 


—____._ >» aa » 


Harcuine or Dovuste Yorkep Eecs.—An English 
paper says: 

“It having been deemed advisable by Mr. Waters, 
the Superintendent of her Majesty’s Aviary, in order 
to improve the breed of the genuine Dorking fowl, te 
cross it with the China breed, the necessary arrange- 
ments were made for that purpose. A Dorking hen, 
which had roosted for some time past, with the fowls 
from China, has recently been in the habit of laying 
double yolked eggs twice, and sometimes thrice a week 
Mr. Watters determined to attempt the hatching of 
one of these double yolked eggs, and placed it with 
several other eggs under the hen. The result was, that 
two chickens were produced from this single egg; one 
is a cock bird, of the pure Cochin China breed, and the 
other a hen chick, of the Dorking genus. Both are 
now in good health, and there is not the least doubt 
of their being reared. This is a circumstance, as we 
are informed, unprecedented in natural history.” 


Wasnine Surer.—The day selected should be one 
of sunshine, if possible; and as this work in the 
Northern and Middle States is commonly attended 
to from the 10ih to the 25th of May, it will rgrely be 
the case at that season that the water will be of the 
right temperature before nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning; and when only a few sheep are to be washed, 
it will be better generally to delay it till afternoon. 
If the washing can be conducted immediately after 
a warm rain it will be easier, the effect of it beingte 
soften and loosen the dirt. After the washing i 
completed, the sheep should be turned upon a thiekly 
covered sward, that no dirt may collect upon the 
fleeces, before they are shorn. Driving them along 
a dusty road must be avoided, if possible, when 1 








poor farms do well on good land. 


turning from the washing. 
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GREAT SALE OF SHORT HORNS, 


Tue celebrated ween Bes of Short Horns, be- 
longing to Sir Cuartes Kyicatiy, was sold at pub- 
lic auction about three weeks since. The occasion 
drew togother an immense concourse of people—be- 
tween two and three thousand. “This,” says the 
Mark Lane Express, “is the seventh great sale of 
Short Horns which has taken place since the creation 
of the breed, and the result, which we give below, 
shows that it is not the least in importance and char- 
acter. No similar event in our recollection has ex- 
excited more attention among agriculturists, or gath- 
ered a more influential or more numerous assembly. 
For days before the sale,a great number of noble- 
men and gentlemen had come to inspect the herd, and 
many were represented by their agents at the sale. 
From the elevated sphere of royalty and peerage, 
down to the humblest tenant farmer—from John o’ 
Groat’s to the Land’s End—from Norfolk to the west 
of Ireland—from France, America, nay even from 
the Australian antipodes—a vast assemblage of eager 

urchasers had gathered round the Westcomb Farm 
Ring, notwithstanding the uppropitious weather that 
unfortunately prevailed.” \ 

There were 78 animals in the catalogue, of which 
77 were sold. The total amount realized was £6,163 
10s. There were altogether 49 cows and heifers, 48 
of which were sold, and which realized £3,979 10s.; 
the 29 bulls produced £2,184. Thus we have the 
following averages: 


Females, - - - £82 18s. 1jd., or $413 
Males, - , - - 75 6 23 or 376 
Whole herd, ~ - 80 1 0 or 400 


Among the bulls, the famous Duke of Cambridge, 
which Sir Cuartes bought at the Hendon sale for 
280 guineas, was bought by Mr. Caror for 330 gs. 

JonaTHAN Tuorne, Hsq., of Thornesdale, Duchess 
eounty, N. Y., purchased four animals—.4maranth, 
a seven year c!d cow, for 120 guineas; Blougelind, a 
four year old cow, for 80 guineas; Elgetha, a two 
year old heifer, for 100 guineas, and Mrs. Flasher, a 
two year old, for 150 guineas. 

Messrs. MarsuaLt & Smoor purchased a two year 
eld bull for 95 guineas. ““here may be more than 
these that have been purchased for American gentle- 
men, but the above are all that are mentioned by our 

lish exchanges. 

he history of the Fawsley herd is told in a few 
words, Sir Cuarves, from the moment he resolved 
to breed Short Horns, applied at once to the fountain 
head; he selected his first cows from the herds of breed- 
ers well known for the purity of their blood; and by 
the exercise of an exquisite judgment in the selec- 
tion of his bulls, has succeeded in combining sub- 
stance with quality, power and constitution with the 
graceful delineations of irreproachable symmetry. 

“ By glancing over the catalogue of the sale,” says 
the Mark Lane Express, “one is forcibly struck with 
the frequent repetition of the same pedigrees; for we 
find that out of the family of that noble cow Walnut, 
bred by Sir Cuartes out of, Pauline, which he 
bought so far back as the year 1821, there were no 
less than 33 animals in the sale, 32 of which (one not 

*having been offered, on account of being laid with 
milk fever,) have produced no less than £2,136; that 
8, an average of £67 for each animal, many of which 
were young buil calves. The 21 cows and heifer 
ealves realised £1,518, that is, about an average of 





£72 5s. 6d.; the eleven bull calves fetched £618, 
which gives an average of about £56 4s. In 1822, 
Sir Cuartes bought another remarkable cow, Vat- 
uable, by Defender (194), of Major Bower, (we be- 
lieve a friend of the Boorns.) Out of this prolific 
animal we find 22 cows and bulls in the catalogue, 
which have realized about £1,857; which gives an 
average of about £84 10s. The 15 cows and heifers 
from that family fetched £1,274, and their average 
about £85. The 6 bull calves produced about £583, 
which gives them an average of about £97. ‘Thus, 
out of two cows, Sir Cuartes has managed, after a 
lapse of 35 years, irrespective of previous public and 
private sales, to array in his catalogue the names of 
55 animals, which have realized nearly £4,000.” 

Every one at all acquainted with the science of 
breeding will readily understand the importance of 
this fact, which at once establishes the character of a 
herd, not only as a proof of the prolific qualities of 
the animals and the regularity of their breeding, but 
as a stamp of that originality and distinctness of 
blood, by which the famous herds of the great brecd- 
ers were so eminently characterized. And this is not 
a slight merit. Any man can stock his farm with 
well selected animals, and thus form a herd; but a 
glance over their pedigrees will immediately make 
manifest the heterogeneous character of their origin, 
and however successful the combination of the blood 
thus brought together may eventually be, yet the re- 
sult can but be uncertain, and roe valuable time 
may be thrown away in abortive experiments. When, 
on the contrary, a breeder can refer back to a = 
many generations of one family, and can extend his 
close observation over many individuals of that fam- 
ily, he at once ascertains their hereditary defects and 
qualities, and thus acquires an unerring guide in the 
selection of his bulls, whereby he may correct the 
one and perpetuate the other. Such is the basis 
upon which every breeder ought to rest his sey ne 
It is by no means an easy task; many will not do it. 
Time alone, exquisite judgment, patient and unremit- 
ting attention, the most scrupulous jealousy in the in- 
fusion of new blood, to improve existing qualities, 
and create those that are wanting; such are the essen- 
tial requisites for the formation of a herd—such is 
the difficult task of the breeder; and such has ‘beea 
the successful performance of a few men, among whom 
the venerable proprietor of the Fawsley herd holds 
so prominent a rank. 





Motes vs. Horses.—At a recent Legislative Ag- 
ricultural Meeting at Boston, the Hon. Mr. Fisurr, 
Senator, from Fitchburg, said that he had two mules 
that would do more work than his horses. They will 
work well on hay alone. Mules will pay for good 
treatment as well as horses, and they it bear bad 
treatment much better. They had no diseases, and 
were kept at two-thirds the expense of horses. Th 
would draw as well as oxen. They were very intelli- 
gent about many things. They would work betweea 
rows of carrots only fifteen inches apart without 
treading on any of them. 

Mr. F. Emerson, of Boston, said he had travelled 
over the Allegany mountains with mules at the rate 
of seven or eight miles per hour. 





Cows with young calves should be well attended 
to at this season, and both kept in clean comfortable 
quarters, and both regularly and well fed 
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SuuK! HURN BULL “ROMEO” (12619.) 


Roan Short Horn Bull, five years old; the property 
of L. G. Morris and N. J. Becar; winner of the first 
Prize at the Fair of the United States Agricultural 
Society, held at Roston, in October, 1855; he also 
gained the first Prize at the New York State Fair, 
in 1853, and the first Prize at the show of the Amer- 
ican Institute the same year. He was bred by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Burghley House, Stamford; got 
by Columbus (10063); dam, Juliet, by Fairfax Royal 
6987); g. d. Miranda, Bellerophon (3119); gr. g. d. 

erfection, by Sillery (5131); gr. gr. g. d. Matilda, by 
Champagne (3317); gr. gr. gr. g. d. Cowslip, by Fa- 
Vorite (255); gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Grsson’s Sampson. 





Tur Vatus or Sxrmmep Mux.—The value of what 
passes under the name of “dairy slop”—which is 
skimmed milk, whey and buttermilk—is not always 
reckoned at as much as it is worth. Mr. Warren Judd, 
of South Hadley, sends us a statement showing the 
result of a trial made in feeding six pigs. He gave 
them 50} bushels of corn, mostly ground, the cost of 
which was $49.54. He paid $11 for the pigs at five 
weeks old, about the first of November, 1853. The 
pigs were killed at various times, from July 1st to De- 
cember 20th, 1854, and the pork brought from seven 
to eight cents a pound. The aggregate weight was 
1,723} lbs., which brought $132.04. Besides the meal 
or corn, the pige had the skimmed milk and buttermilk 
of six cows, Deducting the value of the corn, and 
the first cost of the pigs, $60.54, we have 71.50 as the 
value of the skimmed milk and buttermilk—equal to 
$11.91 for each cow for a year.—Boston Cultivator. 





Remepy ror Ewes Desertine THER Lamps.—Let 
a dog bark at and teaze the lamb in the presence of 
the ewe, and all the natural instinct of affection of 
the mother will be aroused. 


A HERD OF HEAVY CATTLE 


For a year or two past there has been a spirited 
competition between some of great stock farmers of 
Illinois. The object being to produce the heaviest 
herd of cattle of 100 head. 

In the spring of 1855, B. F. Harrts, of Champaign 
county, sold one hundred head of cattle, the average 
weight of which was 1,865 ths. 

Determined to improve on these weights, but in 
the generous and manly spirit of competition which 
is always productive of great results, Mr. Rurvs 
Ca.er and Henry Jacosy, both neighbors of Mr. 
Harris, and large and opulent stock farmers, joined 
forces, and shipped in the spring of 1855, one bun- 
dred fat cattle, the average weight of which was 2,090 
ths., thus leading Harris 125 tbs. to the bullock. 

This put Harris on his mettle, and about the mid- 
dle of last March, Dr. Jonns, the President of the 
Illinvis State Agricuitural Society, was called upon 
to attend the weighing of another herd of 100 bead, 
belonging to Mr. Harris. The aggregate weight of 
the herd was 118 3-5 tons, or 2,372 pounds each! 
Twenty-five of the best and fattest averaged 2,662 
pounds each. “The Baby” of the twenty-five kicked 
the beam at 2,876 tbs. They were so fat that three 
days were required to drive them to the station, 14 
miles distant. 


The average age t 100 is less than five years. 





Not one has ever bn housed a day in his life; s 
half dozen pairs on™ have been yoked, and a les 
number worked. They have been pastured and 
herded on the prairies in the summer, and in the win- 
ter fed on corn in the shock and sound timothy, and 
yarded along the skirts of the Sangamon timber. 

It is said that Mr. Harris is likely to realize from 
$18,000 to $20,000 for the lot. 
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L. G. MORRIS’ BERKSHIRE PiG3._ 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Youatr & Martin in their excellent work on the 
Hog, state that “the Berkshire pigs belong to the 
large class, and are distinguished by their color, which 
is a sandy or whitish brown, spotted regularly with 
dark brown or black spots, and by their having no 
bristles. ‘The hair is long, thin, somewhat curly, and 
looks rough; the ears are fringed with long hair round 
the outer edge, which gives them a ragged or feathery 
appearance; the body is thick, compact, and well 
formed; the legs short, the sides broad, the head well 
set on, the snout short, the jowl thick, the ears erect, 
the skin exceedingly thin in texture, the flesh firm 
and well flavored, and the bacon very superior. 

“This breed of pigs has been generally considered 
to be one of the best in England, on account of its 
smallness of bone, early maturity, aptitude to fatten 
on little food, hardihood, and the females being such 
good breeders. Although termed the Berkshire breed, 
these pigs have been reared in various parts of the 
kingdom; and some of the very best have come from 
Staffordshire, from the progeny of the celebrated 
Tamworth boar. In Leicestershire, also, is a very 
fine race of them, descending from the stock of Ricu- 
agp Astiey, Esq., who devoted much care to the 
improvement of the Berkshire pigs. 

“Hogs of the pure original breed have been known 
to attain to an immense size, and weigh as much as 
800 to 950 pounds. One bred at Petworth measured 
seven feet seven inches from the tip of his snout to 
the root of his tail, and seven feet ten inches in girth 
round the center; five feet around the neck, ten inches 
round the thinnest part of the hind leg, and two feet 
aross the widest part of the back. He stood three 
feet nine inches high; and, what was most remarkable 
in this monstrous animal, he did not consume more 
than two bushels and three pecks of ground oats, 
peas and barley per week. 

“Parxtysoy, in his Live Stock, vol. ii., gives some 
extraordinary accounts of the size and weight attained 
by individuals of this breed, and the profit yielded by 





them, and also of their aptitude to fatten at grass. 
They are not, however, generally of an enormous size, 
being much smaller th.n several of the older breeds; 
their ordinary weight averages from 250 to 300 
pounds, and some will at two years old weigh 400 
pounds.” 

They have been greatly improved by a cross with 
the Chinese and Neapolitan breeds, :educing them 
somet-hat in size, but increasing their early maturity 
and aptitude to fatten. The cross is also said to have 
improved the flavor of the flesh, and rendered it more 
delicate. 

Some years ago in this country there was a Berk- 
shire fever, and interested individuals raised the an- 
ticipations of farmers, in regard to the Berkshire, 
‘higher than the character of this or any other breed 
could meet. The consequence was, that a reaction 
speedily took place, and the Berkshire has been as 
much underrated, as its advocates overrated it. Still, 
taking it all in all, there are few, if any, better breeds 
of British swine than the Berkshire. Its meat is not 
so fat as that of some other breeds, and on this ac- 
count is not so well adapted for barreling; but for 
bacon, which is exported to Kngland in considerable 
quantity, and might be to a still greater extent, this 
lean-meated quality is an advantage rather than a 
detriment. For fresh pork, the Berkshires are ft 
but perhaps not quite equal to the improved Kasex, 
Suffolks, or Middlesex, though being of larger size 
they are preferred by some. 

Our engraving is an excellent likeness of Mr. 
Morais’ Berkshires, which have no superiors on this 
or the other side of the Atlantic. ‘They are the 
|smallest boned, finest haired, and most symmetrical 
Berkshires we ever saw; approximating closely to the 
improved Essex in these respects. 


—_———  —@ - oa —- 


Azortion amonc Cows.—Earl Spencer says, that 
since he placed lumps of rock salt in his pasture lands, 
none of his cows have suffered abortion. 
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DESIGN FOR A 


" ms simple design is given to show how a very 
amall cottage, built of wood, may be made to look 
well at a very trifling cost. In form it isa mere par- 
allelogram, and while it is devoid of very strongly 
marked architectural character, it combines something 
of home-like, or domestic expression. 

The picturesque character is partly owing to the 
bold shadows thrown by the projecting roof, and 
partly te rafter brackets and window hoods. 

Let any one imagine this little cottage, with its 
roof cut off close to the eaves, with the rafter brackets 
that support the projecting eaves omitted, with the 
windows and door mere bare frames, and he has an 
example of how this same cottage would look as we 


SMALL COTTAGE. 


On the left of the entry is asmall bed room twelve 
feet square. If this bed room is used constantly, it 
would be better to have it communicate with the 
living room by the door on the left of the chimney 
flue, which is now the closet door; and the arrange- 
ment, supposing this bed room in constant use, will 
will give greater convenience and greater warmth in 
winter, since one fire will keep both rooms warm. 
If, on the contrary, it is only to be used occasionally, 
it would be better not to make it communicate. _In- 
deed, with a little nicety of construction, there is spare 
enough to retain a small closet, for the living room, 
and still have these two rooms connected. 


The living room is of a convenient size for daily 





commonly see it built; that is to say, without the pic- 
turesqueness of wood clearly expressed by using it) 
boldly, {not neatly and carefully,) by a sense of some- | 
thing beyond mere utility, evinced in the pains taken | 
to extend the roof more than is absolutely needful ; 
and by raising the character of the windows and 


doors by placing hoods over their tops. 





LIVING ROOM 





GrounD Pian. 


The single apartment called the living room, twelve | 
by eighteen feet, is the common apartment, the kitch- | 
on, sitting room and parlor of this family; for it is 
intended for a family which “takes care of itself.” _| 

Opening the front door of this cottage, we see an | 
entry six feet wide, which contains the stairs to the | 
second floor. Underneath these stairs, another flight | 
descends to the cellar. | 





use, and is lighted by a window on each side. The 
chimney being nearly in the center of the house, no 
heat will be lost in winter. Near one corner of the 
opposite side of this room is a door opening into a 
small pantry which is lighted by a window, and at the 
Opposite corner is another door opening into a narrow 
porch. We have cut off the passage to form this 
small porch, in order to protect the back door, which 
opens into the main apartment of the family, from 
sudden draughts and cold blasts, a point most impor- 
tant in a northern climate, but too often neglected, 
to the serious discomfort of the inmates of small 
cottages. From this back porch another door will 
be seen opening into a small wood-house, so that fuel 
may be had without going into the open air. 

The second floor of this cottage contains two good 
sleeping rooms, and two large closets. There are no 
fire-places, but openings are left for stove-pipes in the 
flues, so that one or both rooms can be warmed. 

There is a cellar under ‘this cottage, and the outer 
cellar door should be provided just beneath the pan- 
try window, if no more convenient position is found 

or i 

Cottages of this size usually have the stairs placed 
in the living room, while the front door opens directly 
into one of the apartments. We think, in this respect, 
our plan has much greater comfort and convenience 
to recommend it—Downing’s Country Houses. 
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HORTICULTURAL HINTS FOR THE MONTH, 


In many sections of the country, late as it is, there 
will still be planted this spring thousands of trees, 
and we wish we could ~ | a word to each planter on 
the necessity for care and judgment in the operation. 
Asa general rule nothing should be grown among 
the young trees. If you must or will grow something 
let it be a hoed crop, and of these carrots, mangold 
wurzel, beets, ruta baga, &c, or beans, and even 

tatoes are better than Indian corn. If planted 
ina wheat field, dig up all the wheat round the tree, 
in a radius of four feet. If you simply dig a hole 
just large enough to admit the roots of the tree, you 
may expect the tree to perish, or at best to make a 
very poor growth. 

In planting, it is better not to manure the soil 
with unmixed farm yard manure, as experience 
proves that it is injurious to the young roots. If 
manure must be used, let it be well composted with 
soil for several months before it is required, and dug 
in the soil for three or four feet round the tree. Be 
sure you do not plant to deep; the collar of the tree 
should not be more than an inch or two in the ground. 
Let the soil be put into the hole in small quantities 
at a time—care being used to get the soil in direct 
eontact with every root on all sides. 

Pruning transplanted trees must, on ‘no account be 
neglected. \In removing them from the nursery, even 
though more than ordinary care is used, many of the 
roots are necessarily broken off, and as the equilibrium 
between roots and the branches has been disturbed, 
it must be restored by cutting off some of the bran- 
ches. This should not be done without judgment. 
It is better to shorten some of the leading shoots 
than to cut off branches or shoots altogether. After 
the tree is planted the soil around it should be 
mulched, especially if it is sandy. Almost any ma- 
terial will answer for a muich; tanbark, saw dust &c., 
are frequeutly used, but well rotted barn manure not 
only makes a good mulch, but furnishes fertilizing 
matter in such a form as to be very advantageous to 
the young trees. On heavy soil, mulching is not 
necessary, if the land round the trees is frequently 
stirred and kept free from weeds. 

Trees that were planted last fall should be exam- 
ined. The earth may have settled and left the roots 
partially exposed, or the frost or rains may have left 
crevices in the soil by which the air is admitted into 
the soil to an injurius extent; or the wind may have 
blown the tree from its upright position, and disturbed 








the soil round the base. All such things should be 
be rectified immediately. 

Mulching is advantageous to all trees, whether 
recently transplanted or not; and it is, in most cases, 
absolutely essential to the successful cultivation of 
dwarf trees. The roots of the Angers quince, and 
of nearly all stocks used for dwarfing, are small, 
fibrous, and near the surface, and are, consequently, 
easily affected by any change in the weather, while 
the trees grafted on to them are naturally inclined te 
a more vigorous growth, and regain a larger quantity 
of earth and food than the roots can supply 
this account high manuring and a moist though well 
drained soil are absolutely essevtial,— and mulching 
provides these requisites more easily and constantly 
than any other method. Liquid manuring is very 
beneficial on dwarf trees, but there are few so cir- 
cumstanced as to be able carry out the system with- 
out great labor. 





THE FARMERS’ KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By the time this article meets the eyes of our 
readers, the greater portion of garden crops should 
be sown. Many of them will be up,—or at all events 
the weeds will. Remember that weeds and good 
vegetables can never grow together on the same soil, 
and also that to keep them under you must begin in 
season. If the weeds once get the start of you, the 
labor of eradicating them will be increased fourfold. 
Everything in the garden should be sown in rows 
sufficiently wide apart to admit the free use of the 
hoe; and the first fine day that the rows can be dis- 
tinguished, the hoe should be passed through them 
lightly. A slight hoeing not only kills the weeds, 
but benefits the young plants by stirring the soil. 


Beans.—Prominent in the American farmer's gar- 
den should be the bean. It is indispensable to a 
well furnished, economical table. It can be served 
in an ecdless varietiy of forms—good in all. It is an 
every day dish, nutritious and palatable. The Mohawk 
Bush Bean is a good variety, and, what is a great 
advantage, stands frost better than any other. 

Lima Beans should be planted in hills like Indian 
corn. They require a very warm dry soil, to bring 
them to maturity in thisclimate. Many sow them in 
drills, but they do far better in hills three or four feet 
apart. Put five or six seeds in a hill; three plants, 
however, will be sufficient. Unleached wood ashes, 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil before planting, 
we have found specially beneficial for beans. 


Cucumpers.—For early plants, the seed must be 
sown in a hot-bed, but in this climate, cucumbers can 
be had in good sezson and in great perfection with 
ordinary open ground culture. You cannot make 
soil too rich for cucumbers. We prefer to dig a hole. 
two feet in diameter, and two feet deep, filling it with 
fermenting horse manure, covering it with very fine, 
rich and sandy mould, six or eight inches above the 
ground. In this put a few seeds early in May, cover 
them on cold nights, and you cannot fail of havin 
‘‘ucumbers. The hills should be six feet a 
three or four plants in a hill The Early White and 
the Early Frame or Cluster are among the best vari- 
eties. The White Spine is also very fine. 

Metons.—Musk and water melons require similar 
soil and culture to cucumbers. They are however, more 
liable to injury from heavy rains The Black Spanish 
watermelon is considered one of the best varieties in 
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Western New York. The White Imperial, if the 
seed can be o tained pure, is also very fine. The 
Long Island are good early varieties. 

Squasurs—A light, dry soil is best adapted for 
squashes. ‘They should be planted in hills six feet 
apart, and four to six seeds in a hill. Two or three 
shovels full of well rotted compost should be placed 
in each hill. The Boston Marrow is considered the 
best variety. The Missouri Cushaw is very good. 
The Valpariso, was first introduced here from South 
America, when very fine, but it has deteriorated 
till it is now only fit for stock. 

Eee Puanxts must be sown ona rich, light soil, 
either where they are intended to remain, or ona 
warm border, transplanting them during showery 
weather in June. They shouid be planted two feet 
apart. The Long Purple is a very superior variety 
for famil, use. The Large Prickly-Stemmed Purple 
is one of the largest varieties. The White Kgg Plant 
is the variety from which the species took its name; 
when in a half grown state, it resembles in size, shape 
and color, a hen’s egg. 

Sarsiry, or Vegetable Oyster, needs similar culti- 
vation to the carrot. The seed may be sown in drills, 
a foot apart, and the plants thinned out to six inches 
in the rows. They like a rich, deep soil. 

Turnirs may now he sown for early use. A dry, 
light, gravelly soil, not too rich, is best. We prefer 
to sow them in drills, 12 or 14 inches apart, as they 
are much more easily kept clean and thinned out than 
when sown broadcast. The Early White Dutch, 
Red-Top Dutch, and Yellow Dutch are excellent 
early varieties. 

The VeceraBLE Marrow is a connecting link be- 
tween the Pumpkin and Squash, and needs similar 
soil and cultivation. Plant the seed in hills six feet 
apart, about the first or second week of May. 

Oxra.—This is a vegetable introduced quite recent- | 
| her this country from the West Indies. In the 

outhern States it is already cultivated to a great | 
extent. Its chief value is in the green pods, which | 
are used in various ways, but are especially valued for 
flavoring soups, &e. The culture is somewhat similar 
to that of Lima Beans. The sced should be sown in | 
drills, about two feet distant. When the plants are | 
ow must be thinned out about nine inches apart. | 

ey require very clean culture, and should be earthed | 
up a little as the plants grow. They do best on a} 
dry, warm soil. ‘The pods must be gathered when | 
about an inch and a half long, and quite green. When 
ripe they are useless for the kitchen. 

Hovev’s Szepiinc Srrawserry vs. McAvoy's Sv- 
PERIOR.—At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Hor- 
ticultural Society, N. Lonaworra sent in a communi- 

_ cation offering a “ premium of $25 to any person who 
shall, in the next Strawberry season, exhibit ten plants 
or stems of Hovey’s Seedling, or of any other pi-tillate 
variety, before the Society, having as many berries, 
ripe and green, blossoms and buds, and the berries of 
as large a size, including all the fruit, and of as fine 
@ quality, as McA voy’s Pistillate Superior.” 


a <i> 6 








Lewon Tree —Samurt Wr:1ams, of Waterloo, 
writes us: “A lemon fell from my tree yesterday, 
weighing eight ounces, I have many more still larger, 
ready to fall. Ihave the tree in a large tub in our 
sitting room, ready to be moved out of doors when 
the frosts are gone.” 


CULTIVATION OF TOMATOES, 





Messrs. Epirors:—1 wish to tel! you m 
growing tomatoes. I do not know that there. ~- - 
thing new abont it, but it is not very common, and de. 
serves to be much more general, since a dish of ood 
early tomatoes is such a general favorite, My A or 
are always forwarded in a hot-bed, or in the green. 
house, and grown in ~ until they are about a foot 
or a foot and a half high, and are hardened off 80 ag 
to bear turning out about the second week in May, | 
plant them about three feet apart in rows; whea 
planted, I drive down a few aa six or eight feet 
apart, leaving them about four feet high the whole 
length of the rows, and nail a strip of wood all al 
on the top, and tie two more pieces lower down the 
stakes, about a foot apart, so as to make a sort of 
trellis something like a grape vine trellis, 

Before planting I always dig the ground deep and 
make it rich with manure. At the time of plantin 
1 mix in the soil immediately about the roots, about 
a table-spoonful of Peruvian guano to each p 
which gives them an early start. When they have 
grown sufficiently long to tie to the trellis, I selecg 
two or three of the strongest shoots and tie them 
loosely to the trellis, cutting away all other small lat. 
erals which may grow on the main branches, I let 
these main branches grow until they have come in 
flower and set the first bunch of fruit; then I pj 
out the top, one joint above the fruit, leaving the leaf 
entire. I then allow it to go on again until it has 
flowered and set another bunch of fruit, when the top 
is pinched out one leaf above the bunch, the same as 
the first, and so on of all the rest, taking care to cut 
out all the little laterals which may grow on the 
main branches down to the axels of the leaves, as 
often as they are produced, but leaving the leaves 
entire. 


If any one will take this little extra trouble, he 
will be amply repaid and absolutely astonished at the 
immense clusters of fine large tomatoes he will have, 
If planted in a favorable situation, they will ripen at 
least as early as though grown any other way out of 
doors, and frequently three days or a week earlier. 
When ripe they will hang longer on the vines without 
decaying. ‘The situation can hardly be too sunny. 
Deep, light, loamy soil suits them best. I alwa 
save my own seed. I began by saving a few of 
roundest and smoothest tomatoes I could find for 
seed; now I have them, not flat or wrinkled all up, 
but as round as an orange, and as smooth and large 
as the largest Northern Spy apple. J. Sartzr— 
Rochester, April, 1856. 


— ——— ——_—_— 0 a 





- Garpentnc.—Cossetr, in his “Advice to a Father,” 
gives a beautiful picture of his home ; and one of the 
_most pleasing features it presents is his garden. This 
'was not merely a kitchen garJen, but he had his 
| shrubbery and trees, where the wild birds built their 
/nests, and made sweet music to cheer his rural life. 
Nothing has such a calming influence upon the pas 
sions of men as the cultivation of choice plants and 
flowers, or even vegetables for the kitchen. Children, 
too, love the innocent and childish labors that a gar 
den affords. True, they may sometimes roll in the 
dirt and soil their hands, but they will grow stronger 
and more innocent than parlor dresses and white 





hands could ever make them. 
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THE JAPAN PEA. 

Eps. Genesge Farmer:—Last year I received from 
your office a few seeds, which I promised to plant, 
and give you the result. I now propose to do so. 
I mast first say that I believe the last season to have 
been a very poor time to prove the value of new va- 
rieties of plants, either in regard to quantity or qual- 
ity. I received five seeds of the Japan Pea, two of 
which did not germinate. About four weeks after it 
came out of the ground, one withered and died; the 
other two grew finely—considering so wet a season— 
and became large beans; so, at least, I considered 
them, at the time, for while growing they certainly 
bore no resemblance to any pea I had ever seen be- 
fore. In August they commenced to blossom, and 
continued blossoming, setting and filling, until the 
frost came. I then cut both stalks and hung them 
up, and herewith present you one of them. ‘The 
other stalk had two hundred and twenty seeds; these 
I intend to plant this spring. Should we have a 
more favorable season, I may be better able to form 
en opinion of their value for feed, and in regard to 
their becoming acclimated, &c. I planted them ona 
stiff, heavy clay soil, very rich, and somewhat protect- 
ed from the west winds, which nevertheless broke off 
some of the branches, so much so that I lost at least 
one-fifth of the crop. 

I had at the same time some melon seeda The 
Orange Watermelon came up, but was drowned im- 
mediately. The Citron Muskmelon brought one to 
near maturity, when the frost put a stopper on it. 
The flower seeds I handed over to the girls. They 
said there were some beautiful flowers from them, yet 
like everything in this vicinity, they suffered severely 
from the wet. D.—-Gates. 


> Oi 


A New Prorecrion acatyst Insecrs.—The Imperial 
Horticultural Society of Paris has just reczived a com- 
munication from M. Tessier, one of its members, sta- 
ting that the ammoniacal waters of gas have the prop- 
erty of des:royiug the insects which commit such rav- 
ages on the fruit trees. This ammoniacal water is 
mixed with three-fourths its quantity of common water, 
and is then sprinkled over the leave: and branches of 
the tree. A small trench is dug around each tree to 
receive the water which falls, and this kills the destruc- 
tive insects which harbor about the roots of fruit trees. 
—Southern Cultivator. 

What is meant by the “ammoniacal waters of 
gas?” Wesuppose the “Gas House Liquor,” or the 
water which distils over in making gas from bitumin- 
ous coal, is referred to. It is well known that this 
liquor is very noxious to insects, bat we should fear it 
would injure the “leaves and branches of the trees.” 
The ammoniacal salts which it contains, render gas 
house liquor a very valuable fertilizer, and in England 
it is frequently used on grass land; but it is necessary 
to dilute it with many times its weight of water, or 
the bituminous matter, sulphurets, &c., it contains, 
will certainly destroy the grass, as the experience of 
those who have used it abundantly demonstrates. 





Serrine ovr Larce Trees.—A correspondent of 
the Wew England Farmer, set out over a hundred 
apple trees, five years ago. He says: “Part of my 
trees were large, and a part shall. The smallest 
have done the best ; indeod, the largest tree in the 
orchard now, was one of the smallest when planted.” 





THE CURL IN PEACHES, 


On reading an article in your “Rural Annual,” up- 
on the “Curl of the Leaf of the Peach,” and finding 
you give no remedy, I feel it my duty to give you 
one. I had in my garden, in New York, a large, fine 
‘semen tree, when I discovered all at once that the 
eaves began to curl, and look as though fire had been 
so near as to kill them, and also a great quantity of 
ants constantly going up and down thetree. I could 
find no one who could give me a remedy, so I deter- 
mined to find one myself, The tree was about six 
inches in diameter. I dug the dirt from it until I 
reached the spreading roots. I then took a large 
twenty-penny nail, and carefully drove it through the 
heart of the tree up to the head. I then replaced 
the dirt, and in five or six days I made an examination 
and found around the tree, on the top of the ground, 
something resembling sawdust. I then began to re- 
move it, and found at the bottom, or nearly where I 
had driven the nail, seven large grubs, about two 
inches long, dead. 

This led me to a farther examination. IT found 
that these grubs had commenced their work under 
the roots, and worked their way up b@tween the bark 
and the tree, eating their way as they went. Of 
course they were perfectly shielded from any external 
application, so I came to the conclusion that the 
prodaced by the sap rusting the nail killed them. 

This tree grew after that as fine as a newly planted 
one, and the peaches then on it, about one-fourth 
grown, which fad begun to wilt, immediately swelled 
out and grew as rapid as the shooting limbs, and were 
larger and finer than ever before. After I came to 
this country, I tried the same experiment, which gave 
the same results as in New York. 

The size of the tree determines the size of the nail, 
It shouid be long enough to reach through the heart, 
and not quite through the tree. W. W. Smira— 
Mountain Cove, Fayette Co, Va. 

Fiowers ror Immepiate Errect.—In the March 
number of the Genesee Farmer, a lady asks what 
flowers she shall plant for immediate effect, and you 
very wisely answer, annuals. There is nothing to be 
compared with them. I first employed them under 
similar circumstances two years ago to beautify a new 
yard, the soil of which was not fit to plant any per- 
manent roots into. The beds had to be cut out of 
slate that was thrown from the bottom of the cel- 
lar, and filled in with earth from the roadsides, and 
rotted bogs and sand, as the soil around our place is 
clay. I thought it of no use to set shrubs or roots 
of any kind into such a soil until it had been worked 
for two or three years to mix the ingredients. I have 
added a great deal of fine chip dirt and sawdust, and 
unfermented manure, in order to loosén the soil, as 
well as enrich it, You nodoubt would have laughed, 
if you had seen me raking off the coarse chips into 
heaps for burning, and then carefully throwing the 
fine materials together, ready for sifting with a coal 
riddle. I then planted it with annuals, and even the 
first year, bad as the soil was, they grew, to the sur- 
prise of every one, and I was amply rewarded for my 
trouble. A Farver’s Wir. 








Tue best cough mixture that has been made, con- 
sists of a pair of thick boots, mixed with lots of air, 
and plenty of exercise in the flower garden. 
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Harpryess or THE Osack Ornancr.—M. B. Barte- 
nam, late editor of the Ohio Cultivator wriies as 
follows in regard to the hardiness of this hedge plant: 


“The past winter has afforded good evidence that 
the Osage Orange will endure as severe cold as is likely 
to occur in almost any habitable portion of this eoun- 
try. After a moist Autumn, which prevented the 
ripening of the wood, and kept the plants growing till 
very late, the winter set in quite suddenly, the ther- 
mometer falling as low as 15° to 20° below zero early 
in January, 20° to 28° below in February, and 10° to 
18° -clow as late as the 10th of March, in different 
parts of Ohio, where there are hedges or nurseries of 
Osage Orange in almost every county. And after 
much examination and inquiry, I am not able to find 
the least injury done to the plants by the winter—ex- 
eepting that the last year’s shoots are part killed, as 
usual, but not as close as they need to be cut in prun- 
ing this Spring. 

In a nursery near this city, of 300,000 plants, one 
and two years old, not one seems to be killed, although 
no protection was given them.” 

CREE Eee 

” Tre Panavise Tree—We have just heard from 
a friend in Pamama of a natural wonder called the 
Paradise Tree. Seven of these trees, and no more, 
te in the space of about half a mile, in Veraguas, 

rinidad, one of the provinces of the Isthmus, on the 
land of one Sen. Romero. Each tree bears a single 
white flower, which opens at maturity, when a per- 
fectly formed flower dove, with outspread wings and 
head lifted upwards, is discovered within. The flow- 
ers emit an odor that may be scented for at least 
half a mile from the spot What is almost equally 
strange, is the fact that at a certain period every year, 
these trees wither to the very ground, leavii.g a small 
mound of dust, from which, like the fabled phoenix 
from its ashes, each tree yearly rises to the comple- 
tion of its perfect flower. It has no seeds, nor can it 
be propagated by slips or grafts, or transplanted. A 
fuil description has been secured, which was taken 
down from the lips of a gentleman of veracity, who 
had seen the trees, and learned their history for the 
past eighty years. 





Soap Scps ror Crrrant Busues.—A correspon- 
dent of the Indiana Farmer says : 


“T have found the cultivation of currants to be very 
profitable. By care and attention I greatly increased 
the size of the bushes and the quantity and quality of 
the fruit. My bushes are now about eight feet in height, 
and are remarkably thrifty. The eause of this large 
twang I attribute in a great measure to the fact that 

have been in the habit of pouring soap suds and 
chamber lye around their roots during the summer sea- 
son. I am satisfied from my own experience and that 
of some of my neighbors, that this treatment will pro- 
duce a most astonishing effect upon the growth and 
product of the bushes, and would advise others to give 
it a trial.” 

Taming Trees.—We do not think it makes any 
difference as to the health of trees, whether they are 

runed in April, May or June ; but now is, perhaps, as 
elsure a moment as any; and the sooner they are 
trimmed, the surer one is not to rub off the swelling 
fruit buds and young leaves from the limbs, which is 
an important cousideration, A man may destroy much 
forthcoming fruit by rubbing his clothes amongst the 
standard limbs of his tree whilst in the act of pruning 





— 
Wonpers Famiitar and Unonservep,— ; 
are taken to ransack remote countries ro ie toy 
wonders, are in every way commendhble. fe 
ought not to negleet those immediately under oup hs 
eyes, and easy to be procured. About the time wie 
mediately after the tulip mania in Holland, the’ ok 
of England opened their eyes with astonishme 
hearing that there was a magnificent tree dincort ad 
in America, that during the season of flowerin r 
covered with tulips! The exeitement was greek a 
pains were taken to procure the tree that became al] 
the fashion. It truly deserved to be, for though it » 
our familiar tulip-tree, “the real old yellow whit rs 
of the Yankees, (Liriodendron talipifera,) it is certain) 
one of the finest shade trees of any country, Avothe, 
example is the Hemlock, which is disearded with eon- 
tempt by some who will pay several dollars for Fast 
India evergreens of decidedly inferior beauty, and tr 
quiring nursing through every winter. Our common 
umach, (Rhus typhinum,) with its long pinnate leaver 
and large compact panicles of red berries, would beg 
wonder if recently discovered in China, but is now re 
garded almost asa nuisance. We observe that some 
of the English nursery catalogues offer our fence-ling 
elders for sale in pots, and some other varieties equally 
common here. “Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view,” but true taste, properly cultivated, will find 
as much beauty in common objects, as in those which 
are hard tc procure. We should be glad to see more 
attention given to our native trees in forming orns- 
mental plantations. The Black, Silver, and Sugar Ma 
ples, are really more desirable than many imported 
rarities; out Catalpa is more valuable than the eastern 
Paulownia; the common White Pine is equalled in 
beauty by few of the new costly evergreens; and simi- 
lar examples are common.—Country Gentleman. 
Ri Pa IS REE: OES 


Tue CurysanrHemum IN Catna.—A correspondent 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle says: 


“The Chrysanthemum is the Chinese gardener’s fa- 
vorite flower. There is no other with which he takes 
so much pains, or which he cultivates so well. His 
Camelias, Azaleas, and Roses are well grown and well 
bloomed, but with all these we beat him in England; 
in the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, however, he 
stands unrivalled. The plants themselves, seem as it 
were, to meet him half way and grow just as he pleases; 
sometimes I met with them trained in the form of ani- 
mals, such as horses and deer, and at other times they 
were made to resemble the pagodas, so common in,the 
country. They are always in high health, and never 
fail to bloom most profusely in the autumn and winter.’ 





Srrawsrrries.—We learn from Mr. R. G. Parper’s 
revised Manual of the Strawberry, that during the last 
year, New York city consumed from 47,000 to 54,000 
bushels of this delicious fruit; Philadelphia from 10,000 
to 14,000; Boston from 9,000 to 11,000; and Cinein 
nati from 11,000 to 14,000. Over 3,000 bushels were 
received many days daily at New York, for its own 
supply and that of the suburbs. A single county in 
New Jersey, from a single port, over 25 miles distant, 
sent us by steamboat, during one day, 200,000 baskets, 
and several years ago the Erie Railroad brought 898 
bushels to town on a single train.—W. Y. Times. 

—— ——— 
Grare Currines AT Crncinnatt DestroyED BY THB 
Cotpv.—Mr. N. Longworth, the pioneer of the grape 
culture and wine manufacture on the Obio river pub- 
lishes a letter in the Cincinnati papers, in which he 
states that he cannot supply cuttings this season, as 
the buds of the Catawba, Hebermont and Marion grape 








it—Drew’s Rural. 


vines have been killed by the,severity of the winter. 
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tumpteD Trees.—There is much complaint this | 
ing in regard to girdling of fruit trees by mice and 


Lueck witn Trees—We have noticed that certain 
men always have much finer peaches, and pears, and 


om moles. The winter was so very severe that} — than most of their neighbors, and are called 
1 


these little gentry were forced to live on bark or starve | 


wcky. Their luck consisted, in the first place, in do- 


d in many cases they had not a choice of | ing everything: well—taking what their neighbors call- 
ge nye a the frou x rey and lived in the ed foolish pains—leaving nothing unfinished ; and in 


most penurious manner, on the sprouts of maple trees. | 


the second place, in taking good care of what me | 


‘A Worcester correspondent inquires what is best | had ; that is, giving their trees wide, deep, and mel- 


"to be done when fruit trees are completely girdled ? low cultivation, applying manure where necessary, and 


We think when such trees are small it is best to cut | especially the liquid manure from the chamber and 


them off near the ground and let newshoots come up. 
When these shoots come from the scion or grafted | 
of the trunk the new tree will be of the right | 

ind. But when the mice have’ eaten all the bark | 
above the point where the scion was inserted, a new 
scion may be put in the old stock. 

Some orchardists recommend the insertion of scions | 
long enough to connect the two parts of the bark that | 
were eeparated by the mice, and when the tree is six | 
inches in diameter this is the only way to save it. | 
The scions or twigs should be long enough to reach 
wholly across the part which was gnawed, and should 
be so sharpened at each end as to fit into the wood 
above end below the naked sap wood. 

A tree may be saved in this way in case a good 
number of scions are used—but whether, in common 
cases, we shall be repaid for our trouble there is a 
question. Trees saved in this way are not often thrif- 
ty.—Mass. Ploughman. 

Frurr Prosrrcts.—The Buffalo Courier fe:.rs that 
peaches will be scarce this year. A fruit grower near 
that city reports that the buds upon his peach trees | 
are killed, and that the same thing is true of most of | 
the peach trees in that section. The buds of the ap- 
ple, plum, pear and cherry trees are unharmed. 

The Sandusky Register has the following in ref- 
ference to Ohio. “ From what exammation our fruit- 
pan have made, no hopes of an ordinary crop of 

rait are held out. In many places, on low ground, 
the peach trees are killed, and in almost every instance 
the fruit bud is blasted. Apples give us considerabie 
hopes for a full crop, tnough farmers and nurserymen 
are not agreed upon this acturl condition of their 
trees.” 

A letter from Central Illinois says : “ The growth 
of last year on the peach is almost universally killed. 
Many of tke cherry and pear limbs injured. The 
Osage Orange is in good condition.” 





Surrorts ror New ty-Piantep Trees.—Mr. L. 
B. Summer, in the Country Gentleman, recommends 
the following supports for newly-planted trees, by 
which the tree is prevented from swaying in any di- 
rection :—“I make a frame by driving down two up- 
right stakes, of a size suitable to the age of the tree 
to be supported, being careful not to interfere too 
much with the roots, letting them go deep enough to 
be quite firm, and as high as, or even higher than the 
lower branches—say full two-thirds the height of the 
tree ; then nail a strip of wood across the top, and 
fe the tree to that, but loose enough to prevent gird- 

ng.” 





Ir is said that the water in which potatoes have 
been boiled, sprinkled over pests completely destroys 
all insects, in every stage of their existence from the 
egg to the fly. 





wash tub. Great pains taken, whether with fruit 


trees or with children, scarcely ever fail to produce 


good results. 





—_—> + 


Prorits or Pear Cuttrurn.—At the last Legis- 
lative Agriculture Meeting at Boston, M. ?. WitpeR 
[isq., stated that in 1848, a gentleman in the vicinity 
of Boston set an acre of ground to dwarf pear trees— 
the trees eight by twelve apart. Between the pear 
trees, quince trees were planted. The fifth year from 
planting, the acre produced 120 bushels of pears, and 
60 bushels of quinces. Of the peas 70 bushels were 
sold at from $5 to $6 per bushel—the rest were given 
away. These trees, with the exception of two or 
three per-cent, which have died, are still healthy and 
productive. 

Mice anp Frurr Trers.—From all parts of the 
country we hear complaints of the great injury done 
to fruit trees by the mice during the past winter. It 
would seem that mice are more numerous this sprin 


| than ever before known. What is the cause of this 


We should have thought that the intense cold of the 
winter of 1854 and ’55, and of the past winter, to- 
gether with the rains of last summer, would have had 
a tendency to lessen their number; but such does not 
appear to have been the effect. Will our correspon- 
dents give us their views on this subject. 


Som ror Frurr Trexs.—Fine fruit can only be grown 
upon a soil naturally or artificially dry and firm. A 
wet soil, or a very loose peaty one, never produces fine 
fruit. Sandy soils, gravelly soila, or clayey soils, as 
well as what are called loamy soils, can all be made to 
grow fine fruit, if properly cultiyated, provided the 
subsoil is porous enough te permit the water to esca 
rapidly downwards a sufficient depth to allow the 
roots of trees at least three feet of soil, which is never 
filled with stagnant moisture—and the greater depth 
of sagan | drained soil, the greater the certainty of 
success. —Haxchange. 





To Prrvext Mitpew on Goosrserry Basnes or 
Fruit.—Straw soaked in Beef or Pork brine or brine 
made the usual strength with saltpetre and salt ten 
days and spread under the bushes, will prevent the 
leaves and frait from mildewing, besides favouring the 
ripening and very much improving the flavor of the 
fruit. Spread it on as soon as the leaves begin to 
appear, and a little when the fruit is about half swel- 
led out. P. RB. 








Yetirow Locust.—If you have but little fencing 
timber fit for posts on your farm, sow a few pounds 
of yellow locust seed, and when the plants are two 
years old they may be transplanted. In twelve years 
from the time the seed is sown, you may begin to cut 
them for posts. ' 
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Vadies’ Depart 


FARMERS’ GIRLS. 


Up in the early morning, 
Just at the peep of day, 
Straining the milk of the dairy, 
Turning the cows away— 
Sweeping the floor of the kitchen, 
Making the beds up stairs, 
Washing the breakfast dishes, 
Dusting the parlor chairs. 


ent. 





Brushing the crumbs from the pantry, 
Hunting the eggs at the barn, 
Cleaning the turnips for dinner, 
Spinning the stocking yarn— 
Spreading the whitening linen 
Down on the bushes below, 
Ransacking every meadow, 
Where tne strawberries grow. 


. 
Starching the “ fixings” for Sunday, 
Churning the snowy cream, 
Rinsing the pails and strainers, 
Down by the running stream; 
Feeding the geese and turkies, 
Making the pumpkin pies, 
Jogging the little one’s cradle, 
Driving away the flies. 


Grace in every motion, 
Music ia every tone, 

Beauty in form and feature, 
Thousands might covet to own— 

Cheeks that rival spring roses, 
Teeth as white as pearls ; 

One of these country maids is worth 
A score of your city girls. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


To Crean Brack Crors.—Brush the dust from the 
elothes ; remove the grease from the collar, &ec., with a 
brush or sponge and warm water, soap, or oil of tur- 
pentine; boil one ounce of ground logwood a few min- 
utes in one quart of water, and add a piece of soda the 


size of a horse bean; strain the logwood, lay the clothes | 


on a table, and brush them with the hot liquor all over 
till they are well wet; then brush them with hot water, 
on the surface of which put a few drops of olive oil. 
Care must be taken not to have too much oil on the 
surface at once. When washed, add a few drops more. 
The operation must be carried on uniformly, and in the 
direction of the nap of the cloth. Hang the clothes 
up to dry, and they will be a beautiful black, particu- 
larly if the grain of the cloth is not worn off. 


Bep Bues.—Paint the bedstead with a good coat of 
verdigris, or merely paint the tenons, mortices, joints, 
and holes through which the cord passes, Be careful 
that the inside of the holes be thoroughly bedaubed, 
and have a good coat, as the rough wood will absorb 
much paint. Then besmear profusely the joints and 
holes with unguentum and put it together; and if thor- 
oughly done, bed bugs will not inhabit it for fifteen 
years, if ever. 


+ Goon Srrpric.—To prick the finger with a needle 
when sewing, is a very common accident, and some- 
times the puncture is deep and the blood difficult to 
stop. This can be cured instantaneously by touching 
the wound with a mere particle of dry chloride of lime 
and not washing it off for a few minutes, The pune- 
ture immediately closes, and causes no further incon- 
venience. We have tried this styptic with perfect 
suecess, 


Preservine Eacs.—We have kept a supply of eggs 
for winter, for many years, by laying them in salt, 
emall end down. Some put them in ine water, and 
tome in one way and some in another, but we find 
salt a good preserver, and the trouble of putting them 
down is slight. 


& Bercner on Beans.—“Succotash,” says 

“is a liquid compromise between cont and ems 
is perfect when its flavor is that ot corn lapsing j It 
bean, and of bean just changing into corn, ry wd 
it is a dish whose flavor represents the evanishing no; 
of both beans and corn, towards a mystic ue Larry 
union in some happier sphere. But to be perfec, th 

| should always be a hierophantie bit of pork presiding 
over the nuptials, and giving ita unctious blessing” 


Custarp Puvpine.—Beat up six eggs, add a quart of 
new milk, a little lemon peel shred fine, five or six bis. 
ter almonds blanched and grated, or crushed, and sugar 
to your taste, and mix all together; then have read 
your dish, covered with a good puff paste, into which 
pour the custard; grate over it half a nutmeg and 
| bake it, or put it into a basin without paste and boil it 
If it is boiled, serve with melted butter. 


Vea Mixeep witn Porators.—Chop some cold yeal 
very fine; add to it an equal quantity, or more, if you 
choose, of cold boiled potatoes chopped; also season 
with pepper and salt to the taste ; add to it veal gra 
or hot water to moisten it, and a good bit of butter, 
dredge a little flour over it, and put it in a stew pay 
over a moderate fire ; cover it close for half an hour, 
When thoroughly heated it is dune. 


A Cretan Cure ror A Rattresnake Brre on Spm 
Stine.—Tuke the yolk of a good egg, put it in ates 
cup, and stir in as much salt a: will make it thick 
enough not to run off, and spread a plaster and apply 
it to the wound, and J would insure your life for six- 
pence. The subscriber has tried the above r« medy in 
a number of cases, and never knew it to fail in one— 








P. Pratrymay, M. D., in Country Gentleman, 


| To Poacu Eccs.—Have on the fire a frying-pan with 
| 


water fast boiling, break each egg into a separate cup, 
slip them carefully into the boiling water; when the 
white is quite set, the eggs are done, Take them up 
with a slice, and serve on buttered toast or bread and 
butter. Fried eggs are done in the same manner, only 
instead of water, a little fat is used, or a rasher of 
bacon. 


Nursery Puppixe —Slice some white bread, without 
crust; pour sealding milk on it; Jet it stand until well 
soaked, then beat it wel] with four eggs, a little sugar 
and grated nutmeg. Buake in small cups half filled, 


Srines or Bexs, Serpents, &e.—The pure uncarbon- 
ated aqua ammonia, when applied to the sting: of beer, 
mosquitoes, serpents, &e., produces instant re ief, 





Rats Wantep—Kip Groves Gorse vur.—By late ad- 
vices from abroad, we learn that rat-skins have become 
very scarce in Paris, and as a consequence, kid gloves 
have advanced in price! On Monday a large importer 
and retailer in Broadway advanced the price of ladiev 
kid gloves from seven to eight shillings per pair. We 
remember, not many years ago, that the came leathers 
were sold to the eame ladies, by the same lords, at four 
shillings the pair. And when the price was advanced 
to five shillings, how “society” stood aghast! How 
the dear daughter scolded, and the true mamma sighed 
over the extravagance of the generation! How the 
kind papa frowned, as he tossed that day's omnibus 
change into Seraphina’s glove-box! But the age was 
progressive. Year after year, as the entries into “soe- 
ety” became more numerous avd dashing, the price of 
kids increased by the shilling, and the numtber of rats 
decreased by the score. Finally the human biped has 
outstripped the long-tailed qvadruped in the race of 
progressive life; and now the kids are one dollar, and 





the rats—where are they!—V. Y. Times. 
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GARDENING FOR . YOUTH, 


ANNUALS ‘CONTINUED. 


Sweer Witti4m—Dianthus barbatus.—This beau- 
tiful flower is well worthy of the cure and attention 
which it is necessary to bestow upon it in order to 
bring it to any state of perfection. It is the pride of 
the English florist, and no garden would be considered 
complete without it. When produced from seed the 
flowers are seldom double or even handsome, and if 
eultivated only in this way, is not worth the trouble 








SwketT_WILLIAM. 


bestowed upon it. When a large quantity of seed 
has been sown, there are sometimes found a few 
choice double und beautiful plants. In this case they 
should either be removed far away from the single 
ones, or else all the latter should be destroyed, except 
some that are remarkable for their size, color, and 
smoothness of their edges. We think the latter is 
by far the more preferable way, because, however 
earefal, it is almost impossible to remove them with- 
out their sustaining damage. 

Tue Rocker Larxspur—Delphinium ajacis—was 
introduced into England, from Switzerland, in 1573. 
It is not however, thought to be a native of Switzer- 
land. It has been a very general favorite in British 
gardens for more than two centuries and a half; and, 
despite the introduction of innumerable new candi- 
dates for popular favor, it is still able to hold its place 
in every good collection of annuals) The Rocket 
Larkspur belongs to that age when ladies were not 
those dazzling, bewitching, deceptively fascinating 
creatures that some of our modern belles, superficially 
educated in all sciences, languages and accomplish- 
ments, have proved themselves to be, to the heartfelt 
sorrow of us susceptible bachelor mortals. She is 
very sedate in her manners, neat in her person, and, 
though adorned with the richest dress, it is so com- 
pactly put on, that neither Joun Wesxey, nor the 
most rigid disciple of Gzorce Fox could accuse her 
of gaudy habiliments. The old lady, however, likes 

d living, and does not object to much company if 
it be of the right kind. Though she has been in this 
country a great many years, yet she has not yet ac- 





quired our national habit of frequent change of resi- 





Rocker LARKSPUR. 


dence. In other words, the Rocket Larkspur requires 
a very rich soil to bring it to perfection. The seeds 
should be sown in drills where the plants are intended 
ta blossom, as they will not bear transplanting. The 
compact habit of the plant renders it unnecessary to 
thin them out very much; they may be allowed to 
stand an inch and a half or two inches from each 
other in the rows. 
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Tue American PomoLocicaL Soctery.—Sixrn Bys, 
s10N.—In conformity with a resolution PASSed at the i. 
meeting of this National Association, the Sixth Sex 
‘ i will be held in Corinthian Hall, in the city of 
CHANGE IN THE PROPRIETORSHIP OF THE GENESEE | N. Y., commencing on Wednesday, the 24th da Pag 
Farmer.—The Subscriber has purchased the GreNeEsEE | tember next, at 10 o’clocks A. M., and will oma Sep- 
Farmer and the Rurat ANNUAL AND Horticutturat | several days. m he 
Directory from Mr. James Vick. During the present! Among the objects of this meeting are the foll 
year he has had the entire editorial management of the | To bring together the most distinguished Pomologists « 
paper, and,was also connected with it in 1851-2 and 3. The | our land, and, by a free interchange of experience, to col 
improvements effected the present year in the size, appear- | lect and diffuse such researches and discoveries as hayg 
ance and reading matter of the GenrseE Farmer, have | been recently made in the science of Pomology—t. hear 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ | the reports of the various State i ; 
given universal satisfaction to its numerous readers, and |, . «4s : Committees and Other dis- 
trict associations—to revise and enlarge the Societ 


this arrangement will enable us to carry out still further logue of Fruits—to assist in determining the mown. Cata- 
our determination to make this Pioneer Agricultural Jour- | which the same fruit is known in America o- — 
nal the des¢, as it certainly is the cheapest, in America. ascertain the relative value of varieties in Quen 
All debts due Mr. Vicx for the Genesee Farmer, the of our country—what are suitable tor particular localities 
Rural Annual, and the Horticulturist, and for advertising | —what new sorts give promise of being worthy of dissem. 
therein, &c., must be paid to the Subscriber. ination—and especially, what are adapted to general cult. 
JOSEPH HARRIs. | vation. ; 
‘ - . The remarkable and gratifying progress which has been 
Reap THe ADVERTISEMENTS.—Our advertising columns | #ttained, of late years, in this branch of rural industry, i 
this month, contain much of interest to almost every far- | in no small degree, attributable to the establishment ag 
mer. If you want a Reaper and Mower, read what J. D. | S@lutary influences of Horticultural and Pomological goi- 
Wricurt & Co. say about their celebrated self-raking ma- | ©“€S- It is, therefore, desirable that every State and Ter. 
chine, and send for one of their pamphlets. If a Thresh- | "tory of the Union should be represented in this Conven- 
ing Machine, see the advertisement of A. Gorvon & Co. | tion, so that the advantages resulting from this meeting 
Pitts’ Machine, as made by them, embodies the latest im- | may be generally and widely diffused. Held, as it will be, 
provements, and is well and substantially built; the ma- | pang convenient point between the Eastern States and the 
chine itself is too well and favorably known to need any | Western, easily accessible from the South, and also from 


| co ss 
recommendation from us. Do you want Fertilizers, A. | the Canadas, it is anticipated that the attendance will be 


Longerr will supply you with a good article. Do you | !#"ger than on any former occasion, and the beneficial :e- 
want to experiment a little with what purports to be a new | S¥/ts to the American farmer and gardener proportionably 
and valuable cereal, read what Dr. Carpete says of his | creased. ; ’ : 

Italian Buckwheat. Do you want Trees, Plants, &c.. | All Pomological, Horticultural, Agricultural, and other 
Joun Doxnecran & Co. of this city, will furnish you with | kindred associations of the United States, and of the Brit- 
a good article. If you want pure water—and who does ish Provinces, are requested to send such number of dele- 
not ?—zet one of Kepzte’s Rain Water Filters, as made | Stes as they may deem expedient ; and nurserymen and 
by J. E. Cuener & Co. of this city. We use one, and | all other persons interested in the cultivation of fruit, ar 


can confidently recommend them. The chemical stu- | invited to be present and participate in the deliberations 
| of the Convention. 


dent will of course read the advertisement of C. M. Sax- , : 

ron & Co., New York. And whether you want anything | _ = order to increase as much as possible the utility of 
or not, read the advertisement of WuerLer, Mexicx & | the occasion, and to facilitate business, members and dele- 
Co., Albany. gates are requested to forward specimens of fruits grown 
a in their respective districts, and esteemed worthy of notice ; 
Acricutturat Cuemistry.—A correspondent writes : | 2/8 Papers descriptive of their mode of cultivation—of 
“ A word about Agricultural Chemistry. If the ashes of | eases and insects injurious to vegetation—of remedies 
plants form no index as to the food they require, how are | for the same, and also to communicate whatever may sid 
swe to determine the matter. Shall we go through a sys- |‘ Promoting the objects of the meeting. Each contribo- 
tem of blind experiments, which, as they are usually con- tor is requested to make out 8 complete list of his speci- 
ducted, are inconchisive and unsatisfactory? Can science | ™°"S: 2nd present the same with his fruits, that a reportof 
give us no light?” Science founded on experiment can all the varieties entered may be submitted to the meeting 

give us light on this subject, but science falsely so called— | 98 00 48 practicable after its organization. 
a mere deduction—eannot fail to lead us astray. Induc-| Packages of fruits and communications may be addremed 
; as follows: “ For THE AMERICAN Pomo.oercat Soctett, 


tion is aslow process, but it is the only method by which : ‘ 
we can safely advance in such a complex art as that of | “7 of W. A. Rervoxps, Esq., Chairman of Commitee 
‘ of Arrangements, Rochester. N. Y.” 


Agriculture. Experiments, it is true, are often inconclusive, . : - 
or P Delegations will please ‘forward certificates of thelr 


but if properly planned and carried out, they afford the . ‘ P 
most satisfactory evidence we can possess. — either to the above, or to the undersigned at 
oston. 


Gentlemen desirous of becoming members of the Soriety, 


a LAPP FS 








—_—__—____—_-—=> © 

















Icnanoe Guano.—By a mistake of the printer, the 
price of Ichaboe guano in the advertisement of A. Lon- 
@ETT, was set down at $54 per ton. It should be $40 per 
ton of 2060 Ibs. ° 





H. Benton has sent us $3 for eight copies of the Gen- 
eoee Farmer, but did not give his post office. 


and of receiving its Transactions, may do so by remitting 
to the Treasurer, Tuomas P. James, Esq., Philadelphia, 
Penn., the admission fee of two dollars for biennial, o 
twenty dollars for /ife membership. 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, President. ° 
H. W. S. Cieveranp, Secretary. 





Boston, Mass., March 15, 1856. 
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PoruLaRitTyY OF THE GENESEE FarMeR.—Our esteemed 
eorrespondent Samuet WILLIAMS, Esq., of Waterloo, N.Y., 
will, we hope, excuse us for publishing the following ex- 
tract from a private postscript to his interesting “ Notes 
for the Month.” 

« Perhaps no paper ever increased faster, at this time, in 
favor among farmers than the Genesee Farmer. It is said 
to be the cheapest and best paper in the land for the Far- 
mer’s true interests. I sent a copy to my friend at Canan- 
daigua, who is making & cottage house, and he ordered 
your paper the next day. I have heretofore supposed that 
a purely agricultural and horticultural paper could not 
be as well sustained as one of a more miscellaneous 
character ; but now the tables are turning, and men begin 
to tire of sweet. milk and to desire meat. Such is progress, 
even among farmers.” 

We are happy to inform our friend that our efforts to 
make the Genesee Farmer not only the cheapest but the 
best agricultural and horticultural paper in the country, are 
very generally appreciated. Our circulation at this time 
is within 800 of being double what it was last year, and if 
orders continue to come in as rapidly as at present, it will 
be more than double in the course of a few weeks. We 
have’had such an unexpected demand for the Farmer du- 
ring the past two months, that we run entirely out of back 
numbers, and were oLliged to reprint. Those whose or- 
ders were delayed in consequence, will accept this as an 
apology. We endeavor to attend to orders as promptly as 
possible. 

Tae York County (Pa.) Star, says: “The Genesee Far- 
mer for April, is on our table. Without intending any dis- 
paragement to other periodicals of the Agricultural class, 
we must say that the Farmer is the best work of its kind 
that comes under our notice. It is on our table for the 
inspection of any who may want a good monthly at only 
fifty cents a year.” 


We copy the following from the Essex Co. Republican, 
of April 17th: “No man who lives by farming should be 
without the Genesee Farmer. Only fifty cents a year, and 
to the Farmer who would make the most of his labor, each 
oumber is worth the price asked for a year.” 

The Hon. Joun Wentworrna in the Chicago Democrat 
of April 15th says: “The Genesee Farmer is one of the 
very best agricultural papers in the Uuited States.” 





LetTer FRoM CanaDa West.—We give the following 
extracts from a business letter from R. W. SawTE 1, Esq., 
ef Woodstock, C. W.: ' a 

“Last week I saw the March number of the Farmer 
laying on the table of Dr. Wart, a neighbor, and was 

icularly pleased with the matter it contained, both orig- 
inal and selected, and also the numerous illustrations, which 
are well got up. This, together with the trifling sum to 
be paid for it, induced me to ask a few of my nearest neigh- 
bors te take it. I asked ejght, and every one subscribed. 
I think I ean get a large number of subscribers in this 
county. It isa rich agricultural county, justly termed the 
“(arden ef Canada,” filled with wealthy farmers ready 
and willing to take periodicals devoted to agriculture and 
the arts and sciences. 

The severity of the winter and the deep snow have been 
the causes of great desttuetion among the fruit trees. The 
mice having found shelter under the snow, those who 
did not pretect their trees iast fall, have lost nearly half. 

The wheat in this neighborhood looks well, and bids fair 
for a crop.” 





; : ES SA 
Tae Wueat Cror.—In this section, and throughout the 
great West generally, the young wheat plant never looked 
better than atthe present time. The large body of snow 
which covered the ground all winter has protected it from 
the intense cold, which might otherwise have proved in- 
jarious. é 





Fruit Prosrects.—in a recent conversation with Aus- 
TIN Pinney, Esq., of Clarkson, one of our largest fruit 
growers, he stated that the prospect for all kinds of fruit 
never was fairer. Peaches are not hurt in Western New 
York, and if we have no cold easterly winds, &c., we shal} 
have a large crop. 





Serps.—We have still a complete assortment of choice 
vegetable and flower seeds, and will send sixteer packages 
to any address, pre-paid, for one dollar. It is not too late 
to sow them. 





Notites of Neto Books, Periodicals, &e. 


Tue Lirr or THe Rev. Ropert Newroy, D.D. By Taomas Jaox- 
-_ . ~— York : Published by Carlion & Phillips, 200 Mulberry 
street. 1855. 


This is the life of an English Methodist minister. The 
son of a Yorkshire farmer, laboring in his early days on 
the farm, and developing that strong muscular frame, which 
in after days enabled him to stand such extraordinary labor, 
he rose by rapid steps to the very pinnacle of ministerial 
popularity and infinence. In 1840 he was appointed a 
delegate from the British Conference to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United Statas, and the thousands 
who hung upon his lips on that occasion, will read his life 
with pleasure, and will be glad that the book contains an 
excellent likeness, on steel. 





. 
ee ee 


Enguities and Anstoers. 





(D. K.) The Spzrit of the Times is published weekly 
in New York city. 





W. C., Flushing, Mich.) Your excellent article oy the 
Selection of Potatoes for Seed, was too late for this month, 
and will be out of season in June, Let us hear from you 
on other subjects. 





(E. Lounssury, Thompson, N. Y.) Liwe .witn Ma- 
NURE.—Quick lime should not be mixed with barn yard 
manure. The lime sets free the ammonia of the manure 
and it escapes, and thus materially lessens its value. 





(R. T. Crowtanp, C. W.) We can send you the 
“American Poultry Yard” for $1. If everything has to 
be purchased for the hens, the eggs from them would not 
more than pay for the food consumed. To make hens 
profitable, keep only as many as will eat up what would 
otherwise be wasted. 





(J. W. Kimpatt, Port Burwell, C. W.) We should 
think plaster would be beneficial on such land as you de- 
scribe. Try a little on clover and peas, and you can soon 
satisfy yourself on the point. On low, wet grass land plas- 
ter seldom does much good, but on high, dry meadows, it 
is frequently very beneficial. 





Dwarr Pears.—How much fruit will a dwarf pear tree produce 
when it has_attained its full bearing age and size. W. R. 





Pots Evit.—I have a horse that has the Pole Evil. Will some 
of your correspondents; tell me how. to cure it? O. R.—Donti- 
cello, N. ¥. 





Tae Wits Tuory.—Huaving a desire to cultivate a hedge fence 
of White Thora, I would ask for information through the columns 
of the Farmer whether the berry of the White Thorn will grow or 
not, and the proper method and time of planting, whether by sow- 
ing broadcast or in Grille, and the kind of soil best adapted to it. 
Joun lon—Strattenville, Pa. 
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Fence ror Lanp LIABLE TO BE FLOODED.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents suggest a cheap but substantial fence for the side of a 
stream that occasionally overflows its banks. I have about three- 
fourths of an acre on the lower point of an island back of my 
house, about one-half of which is overflowed nearly every spring. 
I could use it profitably, but that it requires about forty-five rods 
of fence, of which one-half is exposed and liable to be carried away 
every year. J.M. Hamitton—Cvudersport, Pa. 





Tuk APpPicaTION oF AsHES.—How, when, and on what soils 
should ashes, leached or unleached, be used? Have you an article 
discussing this? If so I would like to see it—S W. 

We have written considerable on this subject, but at our 
eorrespondent’s request, will again discuss the matter in a 
future number. But we want facts, experiments, and the 
experience of observing practical farmers to enable us to 
come to any definite conclusion on this or any other prae- 
tical question. ‘ 





Draininc Roascy Lanp.—I have about two acres of deep boggy 
land, w th springs around the banks, which I wish to drain. How 
deep should the drains be cut, and how far apart. What sized tile is 
best, and should any thing be put on the top of the tile before fill- 
ing in the ditch? What kind of grass will do best on this land? 
If you wtll answer these questions, you will favor—A SUBSCRIBER, 
n Canada West. 

We should be glad if some of our experfenced corres- 
pondents would answer the above. 





Goayxo ror Corn.—An answer to the following questions will 
greatly oblige some of your subscribers, viz : 

1. Where can Guano be obtained, and what is the price ? 

2. Will it answer equally well on all soils, such as alluvial or 
prairie soil, sand or sandy loam, clay, gravel or shelly limestone ? 

3. What is the method of applying it in each case above ? 

4. If applied after the ccrn is up, will it do as well? 

5. Do you think it would pay for itself and produce profit equal 
to the interest of money for the extra expense ? 

An answer to each of the above will benefit your obliged servant 
P. Q. R—Sandusky, Ohio. ‘ 


1. See the advertisement of A. Lonaett, of New York, 
in this number. 

2. We cannot answer this question. 

3. The best method of applying it to corn, potatoes, &c., 
is to spread it over, say a square foot where the hill of 
corn or potatoes will be. Butit is absolutely essential that 
it be well incorporated with the soil, or that there be at 
least an inch of soil between the guano and the seed; for 
if the seed comes in contact with the guano, it will be in- 
jured or destroyed. An ounce of guano to each hill would 
be about the proper quantity. But although this method 
of application gives the best results when sufficient care is 
exercised, yet the safest method, and one requiring less 
labor—an important consideration in this country—is to 
sow the guano broadcast, and harrow it in before planting 
the corn. From 200 Ibs. to 400 lbs. per acre is the usual 
quantity. 

4. It would doubtless be beneficial, but would not “do 
as well” as when applied at or before the time of planting. 

5. In Ohio, where the land is generally rich enough, if 
well tilled, to produce good crops of corn without much 
manure, and where corn is cheaper than in the Atlantic 
States, we do not think guano can be profitably used on 
corn. On soils capable of producing an ordinary crop of 
corn—say 25 bushels of shelled corn per acre—by good 
tillage alone, we do not think the application of guano 
will be profitable unless the corn sells for more than fifty 
cents per bushel. On poor soils, and when corn commands 
a dollar a bushel, we think the judicious use of good Peru- 





vian guano will pay. It will be evident to any 
will give the subject a moment's thought, that the 


of using guano, or any other fertilizer, is regulated by “ 


price of the produce. And the same is true of under. 
draining, and all other improved processes of 

It is strange that this simple fact is overlooked by thoes 
who are constantly holdiug up to our imitation the practi 
of British'farmers. It may be very profitable for wr 
farmers to expend large sums for the production of wheat, 
which brings three dollars a bushel, but it does not follow 
that it will be equally profitable in a country where yw, 
cannot calculate on getting more than one dollar . 
bushel. ” 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FAKMER, must be received AS early oF the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Tekms—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 








FARMERS, YOUR ATTENTION IS ASKED 19 


HYDE & WRIGHT'S PATENT HORSE HOE OR cul. 
TIVATOR PLOW. 


i gee me and better adapted than any other implemgnt for 
hoeing Corr, Broom Corn, Potatoes, Cotton, or any other 
crop requiring the use of the Horse or Hand Hoe. It has 
itself the most valuable implement yet invented for the pu 
intended. It has been in use in Western New York for the past 
three years, hundreds of them having been sold on trial and none 
returned. Its great utility has been demonstrated in the fact that 
one day to the acre, with a man and horse is all the expense of 
cultivating and hoeing a tield of corn for the season. If uyed ay 
directed, hand hoeing, in nine cases out of ten, may be entire) 
dispensed with. We have numerous certificates of the most satis- 
factory character, which we would be happy to show the public, 
We extract from a letter received from one of the largest and mos 
influential sarmers in our State, the following: 
“Nestoria Farm, Mottville, Y. Y. 

Messrs. A. Gorpon & Co.—I received the Horse Hoe, which I 
have tried, and am much pleased with it, and my farmer says it is 
the very best thing he ever saw. I have invited my neighbors to 
come and see it, and have no doubt it will be adopted generally, | 
congratulate you as the manufacturers of so important and useful 
an implement. Yours, ALFRED COBB.” 

Farmers may rely on realizing their best expectations from the 
use of the Horse Hoe. Price, $8—if ground and polished, $8 60. 
We are now making, and have steel ordered for 4,000, No Farmer 
should be without one. They are having an unlimited sale. Cal 
upon or address ALEX. GORDON & C0. 

May 1—2t. 68 South St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y. 


KEDZIE'S RAIN WATER FILTERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. E. CHENEY & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HESE Celebrated Filters have been fully test- 

ed for many years in almost every State in 

the Union, and the demand is constantly increas- 

ing. There are five sizes, made of oak, iron-bound 

tubs, with reservoirs inside, fram which can be 

drawn about 100 gallons in twenty-four hours, for 
all domestic uses. 

The most impure Rain, River or Lake water by 
this means becomes pure, clear as crystal, and 
without taste or smell. In this condition only is 
water fit for family purposes, as a means of pro- 
moting the general health, and as a preventive of 
cholera, and other diseases inducec by the use of impure water. 

They are portable, durable and cheap, and are not excelled by 
any other filter known. Address 

May 1.° J. E. CHENEY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

VERY Farmer, in there days of Progress, must know some 
E thing of this attractive Science, and it is so simplified by our 
excellent Text Books, as to be easily understood by the Farmer 
and his children. 

The following are the best, and will be sent by mail, free of pos 
age, on receipt of price : 

Johnston’s Agricuitural Chemistry, ..........------ 

Brown’s Field Book of Manures,.._....-.-. 














Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, -...---- 1 

ee oe eee 
Nor'on’s Elements ef Scientific Agriculture,......------ 60 
Nash’s Progressive Farmer, ........----- Rit a > 


Chemistry made Exay, .............--------2-20- -0-50! 4 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., Agrichitural Book Publishe 
May—lt. 140 Fulton street, New 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
BY WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 
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DOUBLE POWER AND COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER, IN OPERATION. 


w= are Manufacturers of Endless Chain Railway Horse Powera, 
and Farmers’ and Planters’ Machinery for Horse Power use, 
and are owners of the Patents on, and principal makers of the fol- 
lowing valuable Machines : 

WHEELER'S PATENT SINGLE HORSE POWER, AND 


Overshot Thresher with Vibrating Separator. 

This is a Oae Horse Machine, alapted to the wants of medum 
ami small grain growers. It separates grain and chaff from the 
straw, and threshes about 100 bushels of wheat, or twice as many 
oats per day, without changing horses—by a change, aearly double 
the quantity may be threshed. Price $123, 

WHEELER'S PaTENT DOUBLE HURSE POWER, AND 


Overshot Thresher with Vibrating Separator. 

This Machine is like the preceding, but larger and for two horses. 
It does double the work of the Single Machines, and is adapted to 
the wants of large and medium grain growers, and persons who 
make a business of threshing. Price $160. 

WHEELER'S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, AND 
Combined Thresher and Winnower. 
(Suown iu the Cat.) 

This is also a Two Horse Machine; it threshes, separates the 

grain from the straw, and winnows it at one operation, at the aver- 

rate of 150 bushels of wheat, and 300 bushels of oata per day. 
In out door work, ani for persons who make a business of thresh- 
ing, it isan unequaled machive. Price $245, 

ALSO CLOVER HULLERS, FEED CUTTERS AND SAWING MACHINES, 

Oar Horse Powers are adapted in all respects to driving every 
kind of Agricultural and other Machines, that admit of being driv- 
en“by Horse Power, and our Threshera may be driven by any of the 
erdinary kinds of Horse Powers in use—either are sold separately. 

To persons wishing more information and applying by mail, 
we will forward a circular containing such: details as parchasers 
mostly want—and can refer to gentlemen having our machines, in 
every State and Territory. 

Our firm have been engaged in manufacturing this class of Ag- 
ricultural Machinery 22 years, and have had longer, larger, and 
more extended and successful experience in this line than any 
other House. 

All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction, or 
may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for trial. 

G@ Orders from any part of the United States and Territories 
or Canada, accompanied with satisfactory references, will be filled 
with promptness and fidelity, and machines securely packed will 
be forwarjed according to iustructions, or by the cheapest and best 
Toutes. WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 

May 1, 1856—It. Albany, N. Y. 


{\f CE TO MAKE MONEY! 
PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT! 
E Subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each county 
anti town of the Union. A capital of from $5 to $10 only will 
be required, and anything like an effi ent, energetic man can make 
from ti:ree to tive dollers per day ; some of the Agents are reali- 
sing twice that sum. Every information will be given by address- 
ing, with a stamp to pay return letter, 
WILLIAM A. KINSLER, 
May 1—1t* Box 1228 Philadeiphia, Pa., Post office. 








FOR SALE. 


AVING to devote my time to other business, I have determined 
to sell several Farms, now in cultivation under my own diree- 
tion, and also a Grist Mill and Saw Mill. The mills are situated 
about six miles from the county seat in a thickly settled portion 
of the country, on never failing streams, and healthy locations. 
There are twu run of stones in the Grist Mill, together with all the 
machinery for manufacturing flour, buckwheat flour, corn meal, &e. 
The mill is 60 by 40 feet, three stories high, with a 16 feet wheel 
The Saw Mill is run by a submerged center discharging wheel, cast 
gearing ; and the Mills, within 80 feet of each other, are run by 
ifferent streams, and were built in 1851. There is attached to the 
mills about 200 acres of land, part of which is in cultivation in 
grain and grasa. There are four tenements on the land, rented 
out; three of them, without any land, pay $100. The mills are 
under my own direction, and the miller rents the farm, and pays 
crop rent. The mills rented last year for $400. There isa ag 
portion of bo tom land on this farm which is valuable. The Alex- 
andria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railroad —_ within 100 yards of 
the mill, where there is to be a station, &c. 

I also have a Farm of 100 acres adjoining the county seat, well 
improved, good house of brick, orchards, well watered, and all the 
necessary Outbuildings. The Menasses Gap Railroad passes through 
the village, and also a turnpike road to Washington and Alexand 
which are distant about 15 miles. I have also another Farm of ] 
acres, within three-fourths of a mile of the county seat, one half 
of which is in timber, and the other in cultivation. Iam building 
a house on this, which "will be finished by fall. I have also one 
other Farm of 120 acres, lying about four miles from the county 
seat, in cultivation by a Northern man, who has resided on it three 

ears. 
, I will sell any or all of these Lands, &c., on reasonable terms. 
Persons desiring further information, can address the undersigned 
at Fairfax Courthouse, Va., who will give information, if desired, 
relative to his own or any other lands in this or the adjoining 
counties. 

May 1, 1856—tf. GEO. W. HUNTS, Jr. 

LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
HIS is a new and entirely distinct variety, and not, as some 
suppose, the “ New Rochelle Blackberry” improved by culti- 
vation, (the plants which abound in that neighborhood being no 
better than those growing wild in every other part of the country.) 
It differs in shape, size and quality from every other known variety. 
It is perfectly hardy, enduriug the severest winters without protec- 
tion. The fruit is delicious, having small seeds in proportion to its 
size; is a prodigious bearer, and ia good soil, in any locality, the 
stalk, leaf, flower aud fruit will grow of mammoth proportions, It 
delights in moist soil, and will produce abundantly in the most 

shady borders of the garden, and even under fruit trees. 
OKDERS FOR PLANTS.—All orders for Plants will be registered 
and supplied in rotation, (deliverable in New York free of charge, 
for pack «ges, with full directions for planting and enitivation,) in 
the Spring, until the second week in May ; Autumn, from the seo- 
ond week in October as long as the weather permits. Price, in 
kages of half a dozen, $3; one dozen, $5; fifty plants, $15; ome 

undred, $25. (7g The money should accompany the order. 
: ,WM. LAWTON, 54 Wall St., New York 
May 1—1t. or, New Rochelle, N. ¥. 
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ATKINS’ AUTOMATON, OR ATTENTION THRESHERS! 
SELF-RAKING REAPER AND MOWER.| "7S PREMIUM SEPARATORS aND DovBLE Poy 
THE BEST MACHINE IN USE. Ww: call attention to the fact that we one now buildin 


Threshing Machine in all parts, than has & a better 
this city. With increased cnpoaty, far more durable oy built 
tial, with the latest improvements by John A. Pitts. with ~~ 
style of Straw Carriers, more portable than any hitherte na” 
We also make the latest improved, all iron Power. We in made, 
who intend purchasing, to call and examine our machine. — 
are sure they will buy from us. Our machines will Speak + “1 
selves. ALEXANDER GORDON & co. 

Successors to Jonny A. Ppre 
May 1--2t. 68 South St. Paul street, Rochesien iy 


i. 


EMERY BROTHERS, 

PROPRIETORS OF THE ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, ; 

AVE constantly on hand a full, new and complet assortmen 
H of the most approved Farming Implemente on Machin . 
Also, Grain, Field, and Garden Seeds, all fresh and true fo nament 
kind. The farming public will find their interest promoted b 
making an examination of qualities and prices at the above poke f 








1 (the first) used in 1852. lishment before purchasing elsewhere. 
40 used successfully in 1853. | Sample and Sale Rooms, No. 52 State street, corner of Green § 
300 in twenty different States in 1854 Albany, N. Y. May oe” 
1200 in of pays of the Union in 1855. : ; 
3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 


HERE are six good reasons for this ee or A THE FINEST SPORTING PROPERTY IN CANADA, 
great popularity: Ist. It is strong and reliable, and easily SIE niece te known 0s “ Rrerson’s Idend? 
managed. 2d. Itsaves the hard labor of raking. 34, It saves at aaa Ah Be aes situated about pln wry 191 
least another hand in binding. 4th, It saves shattering by the |: Take Erie, and about eight or ten miles from Port Ro g r 
earefnl handling in py b ~e the — a | — a Sesmnieie ta Mouth sounty. wan 
it is well secured in the sheaf, and does not drop in the after hand- name ” 
ling, and the heads are not exposed in the stack, so that the grain autdbumintet So taeet tect get nee 
saving even exceeds the labor saving. 5th. It is a good mower, | market nearly three weeks before the same are pe mt ~_ 
4 = rd the Se machines in use. 6th, It hasa| iain jand. A small portion is under cultivation’ It offers 
nife that does not choke. | ae ran - 4 
Its other excellencies, too numerous to mention here, are fairly | advantages for raising Cows, Oxen, Sheep, and all kinds of St 


: A : sicteeiondl so at | as an extensive Grazing or Market Farm. Twenty to thirt 
given in the circulars. Its intrinsic worth is also attested by the ty tons of excellent hay can be had just by cuiting poe f af 


award (mostly in only 3 years) of Wild Grapes are very abundant and large. Every spring and 

OVER SEVENTY FIRST PREMIUMS! it a re WILD + ree a pase naeia, of almost 
y vi — ‘en an sho i 

Two First Premiums at the New York Crystal Prlace, the “Scott pone Be Be nol a Seana, Foust Goan 3 of one 
Legacy Medal,” Franklin Institute, Pa., &c., &c. Pigeons, etc., allsummer. Turtles of different kinds and size ar 
TERMS.—REAPER AND Mower, $200—$75 on receipt of Ma- very plentiful. Deer, Coons, Muskrats, etc., are in great numbers 

ehine; $75 September Ist; $50 December Ist. Reaper only, $175 | on Long Point. The FISHING ADVANTAGES ARE STILL GREA 
—$75 on receipt of Machine ; $50 September Ist; $50 December 1st. | either with hook and line, nets, or otherwise. The fish are caught 
$10 added for longer credit. 10 per cent. interest from May Ist, if | in great quantities, and are very large and fine. The delicious 
payments are not promptly made. {7g Discount at 12 per cent. | Muscalunge, weighing from 30 to 40 pounds; the Sturgeon, from 
per annum for cash in advance, besides interest. 75 to 100 pounds; the Cat and White fish, and Herring are yery 
Farmers whishing these celebrated Reapers and Mowers for the plentiful. The PL&asune Boat is a great luxury here, being just 
next harvest, must send iu their orders soon to the following far enough from the main shore not to be annoyed. It can be 




















Agents : made a superior place of Pustic Resort, bein; known to 
K. D. Hatxock, No. 2 Agricultural Buildings, Rochester. numbers of sporting gents, all along from New Orleans, 
Ensian & Heston, Batavia, Genesee Co. | New York, etc. Jt is very HEALTHY, and can be reached from dif- 
Z. W. Situ & Co., Honeoye Falls, or Norton B. Samira, Travel- | ferent points along the lake by Steamboat, which teaves Buffalo in 
Ming Agent for Livingston and Ontario counties. | the evening, and arrives early next morning; there are also Ra‘ 
A. D. Ares, Romulus, Seneca Co. road advantages approaching. Terms very reasonable. i ot 
Or J. D. STAFFORD, General Agent for the State of New York, RICH. RICHES, Ryersen’s Islan 
Brockport, Monroe Co. | Apl.—2t. Normandale P. 0., Canada West. 
Local Agents wanted in every county in the State, to whom a ; 
Mberal poo will te ys y to J. * Stafford as above. PRICES OF FERTILIZERS FOR SPRING, 1856, 
Order early, if you would not isappointed. 7 . 
Prasphlets giving impartially the opinions of Farmers, together — en maar teers corer ton of 2000 ha utes 
with orders, notes, &c., mailed to applicants, and prepaid. oie eta Gh osceccwnntaccedenner -_ » ‘aa 
. Write to us at Chicago, (I!l.,) Dayton, (Ohio.,) or Baltimore, Improved Su srphosphate of Lime,.... a @ 45.0 
(A,) which ever is nearest to you. J.S. WRIGHT &co,, | Bone Dust, Ground............22222---- per bbl. $2.25 to 2.50 
‘gig’ ” i “ 
“Prairie Farmer” Works, Chicago, May 1.—3t. Pi EE eonetebnwrecver _ se A 
Red tit LGA EN ASE imal maiaalaiaaiaa « Mixed fine ground ............ “ 2.75 to 3.00 
ITALIAN BUCKWHEAT. . ae _ ea “ 1.00 to + 
7 : > : EE i ne eee bad 1.50to 1, 
WISH to call the attention of Farmers to a new cereal which eee per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 8500 





I obtained in 1854, from a gentleman who discovered a single : : - : ; : : 
plant of it in the Northern oan of this State. It grows four or| There is an inferior grade of Peruvian Guano with the pene 
five feet high, each seed produces fiom one to six branches, which | = brand upon the bags, which can be detected by the figure 
eome up from the soil; at the top of each there are from one to under the weight mark. A. LONGETT, ne 
three hundred branches, from one inch to one foot in length, al! mar—3t 34 Cliff street, corner of Fulton, New Yo 
loaded with very heavy grain, which is oval and shining, and very 





beautiful. The straw is nearly equal to hay, and when first cut, NOTICE, 
yields to the palate agreat amount of saccharine. The seed weighs ESSRS. JOHN DONNELLAN & NEPHEWS, of the Roches- 
about 60 ibs. per bushel, and for horses, cattle, pigs, or pouliry, is ter and Handford’s Landing Nurseries, having made some 


equal to corn. The flour from it, when properly prepared, makes | alterations in their firm, and increased their Nursery Grounds, 
a rich and beautiful cake for the table. It is well authenticated | have also changed the above address and designation, and in futare 
that it will produce from 60 to 80 bushels per acre, and some tell of | their business will be carried on under the title of JOHN DON- 
its yielding a still greater amount. It is unquestionably one of the | NELLAN & CO., Rochester and Lake Avenue Commercial®Nur 
most productive and profitable cereals ever raised in this country. | series.” 

One peck is an abundance of seed per acre. It should be sown not {<3 The location is barely one mile north of the city limits, and 
earlier than the 15th of June, nor later than the 10th or Lith of | four miles from Lake Ontario Steamboat Landing, aflording coa- 
Jaly. venient facilities for shipment of Trees, &c., either by Railroad or 

4 uave some of the seed to dispose of. Price $2 per peck. Itcan | water. 
be sent by Express to any part of the country, For further partic- All orders for Trees and Plants will be filled and delivered prompt 
ulars see an article in the Onondaga Gazette, of Apri! 28th, 1856, | ly to the care of such forwarding companies as may be di 
+ @e address. - CARDE Catalogues furnished on application. 
4 , Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co., N. Y. April, 186¢€.—2t. _ JOHN DONNELLAN & 00. 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


e Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 26 cts. 
oes Lady wl own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

Prize Essay on Manures. By S.L. Dana. Price 26 cents, 
Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation, Price 25 


ts. 
*"Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 


eents. 7 
The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. Price 
cents. ; 

ome Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cta. 
Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 
Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 
The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- 
lished. Price $1. 
The American Field Book of Manures. 
tilicers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 


Embracing all the Fer- 
$1.25. 





The Farmer's Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1.25. 

Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents, "* 
Johnston's Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, price 26 | 





ts. 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
Johnston's El tsof Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 





Price $1. 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 





Fessenden’s Complete Farmerand Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25, 

Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. | 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. | 

Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. } 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- | 
dall. Price $2. | 

Stephens's Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Edited by | 
Skinner. Price $4. 

Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Hoare on the Culture of the Gra Price 50 cents. 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 

Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for evcry married man and 
woman. Price $3. 

Nash’s Progressive Farmer. 
tey. Price 50 cents. : 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents.; , 

Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Prive 

25. 


A book for every boy in the coux:- 





a Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 
eents, 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 
The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Garden. 
ing the most complete book on the subject ever published. 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained. Price $1. 
The Fruit Garden. P. Barry. Price $1. 
American Fruit Culturist. J.J.Thomas Price $1. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Price $1.50. 
Cole’s American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 
The Stable Book. Stewart. Price $1. 
Lindley's Horticulture. Downing. Price $1.25. | 
Munu’s Practical Land Drainer. Price 50 cents. 
Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. Downrftng. Price $1.25. | 
Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture. Price 75 cents, 
Landscape Gardening, Parks, and Pleasure Grounds. Smith. 
Price $1.25. 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. Price 25cents. Do. 
in cloth, 50 cents. 


The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 


ICHABOE GUANO. 

Ppa received by the brig Wave Spirit, direct from the Ichaboe 

islands, a cargo of this superior Guano (which is the first cargo 
arrived since that brought by the ship Shakspeare, in 1845). This 
Guano is now landed in excellent order, and will be sold in lote to 
suit purchasers. Samples and analyses will be sent by addressing 
theagent. As the quantity is small, early application will be ne- 
eessary. Farmers who cannot remove what they desire, may have 
it remain oa storage until April 1st, at 1834 cents per ton per month, 
which inc!udes insurance. 

Price, $42 per ton of 2,000 ths. 
-A. LONGETT, Agent. 


Be- 
‘as | 








Nov.—t. 34 Clif st., corner of Fultoa, New York. 


UNION AGRICULTL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STOBE. 
No, 23 Fouton Sr., (vzar Futon Marxet,) New Yor. 


HE Undersigned, having succeeded to the business for the man- 
T ufacture and sale of Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
heretofore conducted by Messrs. Ratpn & Co, at No. 23 Fulton 
street, intends to continue the same in all its branches, and is pre- 
pared to furnish goods of the best style and quality at low prices. 
Machinery, or any articles in the line, manufactured to oder ae 
eording to pattern at short notice. 

My facilities for manufacturing enable me to offer to Dealers and 
Farmers the following leading articles at low figures : 
Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Fan Mills. 
Plows, Harrows, Cultivators. 
Revolving Hay Rakes. 
Spring tooth Hay Rakes, (the best Rake in use.) 

Cast iron Corn Mills, for Hand or Power. 

Road Scrapers, Wheel-Barrows, 

Field and Garden Rollers. 

Corn and Cotton Planters. 

Post or Ground Augers. 
Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutters. 
Wagons and Carts. 

Vegetable or Root Cutters. 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers. 

In connection with my farming operations, I have for some years 
ast given much attention raising thorough bred Short Horn, 


| North Devon and Ayrshire cattle, and other fine stock, and now 


offer the advantage of my knowledge and experience to peuons 
desiring to purchase stock. ALFRED M. TREADWELL, 
April 3t. 23 Fulton St., New York. 








A. FROST & CO., 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


HE Proprietors of this establishment have published their an- 

nual descriptive Catalogue (No. 3) of choice Dablias, Verbe- 

nas, and other bedding-out plants, as well as Geraniums, Phloxes, 
select greenhouse planta, new Roses, &c., for 1856 

Their Stock, which is represented in this Catalogue, is very large, 


| select, and in great variety, so that entire orders which may be en- 


trusted to them will be furnished. Having added for this depart 
ment, the past season, a great extent of glass, and by extensive im- 
portations from Europe, many novelties promising merit are intro- 
duced, which render it particularly attractive. 

All plants sent out from this establishment are packed in the 
most superio: manner, so that they may reach even distant desti- 
nations in perfect safety. 

This Catalogue (No. 3) will be mailed to all applicants by encloe- 
ing a one cent postage stamp. 

Besides the above, the following Catalogucs will be sent on the 
receipt of a one cent postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted : 

No. 1, Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2, Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

No. 4, Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, for Nurserymen and 
others, who wish trees in large quantities, 

Rochester, April 1, 1856—2t. 








RARE AND VALUABLE SEEDS. 
he Subscriber will forward to any readable address, packages 
of the following seeds by mail, free of postage, or postage 
paid, on the receipt of price, or the entire list in one envelope, for 


| $1 in gold, a current bank bill, or postage stamps. 


Nepaul Barley, bearcless and skinless, per package, 
Biennial Rye, two crops from one seeding, “ 

Pure Poland Oats, forty pounds to the bushel,............... 
Orange Watermelon, rind peels off like the orange, 
Ice Cream or White Sugar Melon, of Alabama,............-. 
Chinese Hoo-sung, substitute for Asparagus,... 
Five Foot Cucumber, 5 feet long!..........--. : 
Negley's Seedling Cucumber, new and fine,.................-. 
Cylindrical Pumpkin, 2 feet long,..............---.- vedigeen 
Glass Melon, very small, for preserves,...............-+------ 


N. B.—A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing many other varie- 






| 
ties, will be sent on application by mail. 


SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE. 
Address, (Free,) I. W. BRIGGS, P. M. 
County Line Farm, West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
Feb.—4t. 
UNION AGRICULTL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE 
No. 23 FuLton Sr., (NEAR FULTON Market,) New Yor. 
LOWS, a large and choice selection of the best patterns now tm 
use, comprising a variety of forty different patterns and sizes, 
adapted to the various soils. 
Harrows, square, triangular and hinged. 
Seed Drills, for sowing all kinds of garden or field seed in dria 
to be used by hand or horse. 
Rollers, field and garden sizes, 
Garden Engines, Wheel-barrows, &c. 
Together with an extensive assortment of Horticultural Imple 
ments, Field and Garden Seeds, for sale by 
A A. M. TREADWELL, No. 23 Fulton S&t., N. Y. 
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